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it is only too prosperous : it is the fashion—it is ‘ a success” ; 
and the opening of Westminster Abbey, last Sunday evening, 
was crowded as if the performance had been that of a new opera. 
Hence, some confusion at the doors, partly arising perhaps from 
defective arrangements which will be remedied next time. In 
various districts of the Metropolis there have been the same 
special services, professedly for the working classes—actually for 
the classes, whether working or not, that do not usually attend 
divine service. And although it is probable that many regular 


| church-goers testify their zeal by assisting at these services, it 
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EWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue news from India is disastrous in its most prominent inci- 
dents—the death of Havelock, the defeat of Windham. At 
present we have no explanation, nor can any be required, with 
regard to the first of these events. General Havelock, who for 
nearly six months had been braving the mutineers, and had 
constantly defeated them—who had made a fighting march 
through Oude, and had been locked up in Lucknow—at last 
gave way, not to the rebels, but to the climate, aggravated, no 
doubt, by the amount of hardship and anxiety which he had 
undergone. Itisa painful characteristic of this Indian war, that 
it has killed more of our best officers in their beds than in battle. 

General Windham had sallied out with about 2000 men to en- 
counter the Gwalior Contingent, reinforced, it is supposed, by other 
mutinous forces; and his defeat was so complete that he lost his 
tents. This happened on the 27th of November ; and the enemy 
seems to have persevered in those hevitating tactics which have 
distinguished the Gwalior Contingent. Instead of following up 
the success, he was in turn attacked by Sir Colin Campbell, 
on the 7th of December, and was, it is said, totally routed, with 
a large capture of guns, ammunition, and baggage. 
for some time been known that Sir Colin Campbell intended 
to attack the Gwalior Contingent himself, before completing the 
reduction of Lucknow; and he seems to have accomplished that 
work notwithstanding the disagreeable episode in which General 
Windham was engaged. 


At a time when public life is as much suspended as it can be 
in favour of domestic life, we must expect to find that, however 
the news of the week may recount events abroad and visitations 
at home, it will not report many business proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, the political manifestations of the day relate to the future. 
We have the murmur of debates that will happen next session— 
we hear the sough of the wind before it comes. 
nouncement of the India Government Bill has called forth many 
signs of an active and extensive opposition; but we have as 
yet no public meeting of the parties that intend to man that 
opposition. 











seems also to be the fact that many come who would not other- 
wise be brought. To a certain extent the movement may be said 
to have extended to Paris, where the old ery of church-acecommo- 
dation receives unusual attention, and has conjured up an earnest 
and popular clergyman to go out as a preacher even before the 
church can be prepared. The most conspicuous fact throughout 
the whole movement still is, that High Church, Low Church, and 
No Church, are acting cordially together ; a kind of coéperation 
which in this free country is to a great extent a check upon 
bigotry in any of its extremes, 

From “the City,” and from the money centres elsewhere, 
they announce a decidedly favourable reaction. In Hamburg, 
as in London, the rate of discount is coming down steadily and 
rapidly ; we know that considerable sums are floating about ; 
and although the monetary sky is still chequered, the most 
general remark is that the feeling in the City is altogether al- 
tered for the better. Still we see new mercantile failures; still 
we see a Judge of the Insolvent Court complaining of the gigantic 
abuse of accommodation-bills. These sequels and relies of the 
commercial crisis do not check a feeling which looks very much 
like the return of an impulse to “ go it again.” 


It is scarcely conceivable in ordinary cases that the protest 
against a particular election in a foreign country can nearly con- 





| cern us; yet Englishmen who have once turned their attention 
It had 


to the contest in the district of Strambino in Piedmont will feel 
the deepest interest in the inquiry that it has occasioned. The 
question lies at the very root of religious freedom. As in Bel- 
gium, the clergy of the Sardinian states have employed every 
possible exertion to influence the election of Deputies to the Sar- 
dinian Parliament; and they have had better success than in 
Belgium, partly, no doubt, because they believed that they 
would have more impunity for whatever they pleased to do, and 
partly because they retain a more recent sense of undisputed 


power. In Strambino, the candidates were a nobleman who is a 


| most active patron of the Ultramontane party, and an extremely 
| moderate Liberal. In order to procure the return of their favourite, 


Thus, the an- | 


the political priests arrogated to themselves the right to buy up 
the electors where they could be bought, to malign the Liberal 


candidate, and to cast at opponents threats of virtual excommu- 


On another section of the Indian question we have had public | 
| right, farewell to any chance of freedom until the Papacy itself 


mectings ; but they have arisen more naturally out of a certain 
routine in missionary business. The question discussed is the 


religion and the indigenous creeds. Lord Shaftesbury was the 
chief spokesman ; and while he disclaimed anything like com- 
pulsory proselytism, he advocated a change of policy which may 
be thus expressed,—in lieu of a passive position discouraging 
conversion to Christianity, the Christian Government of India 
ought to extend its shield over its own countrymen throughout 
the empire ; afford protection and favour to the Indians who 
embrace our faith; absolutely ignore the Native creeds; and 
put down those crimes against the law of humanity which ori- 
ginate in the barbarous rites of India. But even here we have 
only the gathering of zealous men anxious to preoceupy the 
ground of earnest discussions during the session of Parliament. 
The new Church-extension movement continues ; and, notwith- 
standing a mistake here and there, it flourishes. In one sense 
[Latest Eprrion.] 


shall be 
policy to be pursued hereafter in India with reference to our own 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nication and of eternal perdition, The question raised by the 
protest of the Mayor and electors is, whether the priests within 
the Sardinian states has the right thus to employ their spiritual 
thunders, and means not entirely spiritual, If they have the 


overthrown; if they have not, freedom may de- 
velop itself even in Roman Catholic countries, and may thus 
gradually open a way for improvement of every kind without a 
social or religious revolt. The Sardinian Parliament has re- 
solved, by a large majority, to inquire; and, should it be neces- 
sary, the Minister will propose enactments to render the laws 
against such spiritual electioneering more effectual, The in- 
fluences by which the Sardinian Government is surrounded are 
such that the contest is not one of mere form,—it is arduous and 
anxious ; and the interest in the result must be much more than 


local, 


The literary genus is given to play strange pranks in politics. 
The Assemblée Nationale was reputed to enjoy the presiding 
spirit of M. Guizot; it contrived, with courage and adroitness, 
to keep up the traditions of the Orleanists, and latterly of the 
Legitimist interests; and it was half-suppressed by the Imperial 
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Government in being compelled to abandon its name. It elected, 
we regret to say, to be our own namesake ; but although calling 
itself the Spectateur, as if it stood aloof from party, it is 
still animated by the old spirit, still acts as a malcontent Hugue- 
not upholder of the powers that were. In pursuit of means 


to damage the Emperor Napoleon, lately, it drew out from | 


some current archives a statement that England is united to 
Austria in a secret treaty, which Prussia is likely to join, in 
order to divide the Continent in half, to keep France from en- 
croaching, and to isolate the Bonaparte. If this statement had 


been true, it would have explained some apparent anomalies in | 


the present situation. It appears to be nothing more than a 
repetition of Mr, Disraeli’s old story about that “ treaty of 
December 2,”’ which never came into effect. Ithas been author- 
itatively contradicted both in Paris and London; and we may 
guess at the mode in which the discovery was made, The situa- 
tion is anomalous,—the inquiry how the anomaly can be ac- 
counted for would suggest the secret treaty,—and Eureka! th: 
thing is found. 





Without any change of importance, the position of the Ameri- 
can Government indicates increasing trouble. In resigning his 


! 


| 
| 


post as Governor of Kansas, Mr. Walker has been at the pains | 


to publish a correspondence which shows that Mr. Buchanan had 
instructed him to discountenance conventions that did not sub- 
mit the whole constitutions of the people. 


attracted them in far greater numbers than these who attended West- 
minster Abbey. Four churches were ed on Monday, four 
on Tuesday, three on Wednesday, a three on Thursday ; 
St. Pancras, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Mary Whitechapel, and St, 
Barnabas Kensington. The Bishop of London, leader of the moye- 
ment, the Bishop of Oxford, Dean Trench, the Reverend William 
Cadman, the Reverend Daniel Moore, the Reverend Capel Molyneux, 
the Reverend J. Phipps Eyre, the Reverend J. Riddell, the Reverend 
Henry Melvill, and the Reverend Dr. Hook, have been the preachers, 
Some of the workpeople went with their families in their everyday 
clothes, others donned their Sunday garments, 

A public meeting to consider “ the future relation of the British Go- 
vernment to religion in India” was held in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, 
The Earl of Shaftesbury occupied the chair ; Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Lord 


Ebury, Mr. J. Marshman, Sir Morton Peto, and others, took part in the 
proceedings. The audience was thin ; Lord Shaftesbury imputed that, 


not to lack of interest in Indian affairs, but to ‘* the low temperature and 
the cutting wind.” He said he did not estimate men’s sympathy by at- 
tendance at public meetings, but by the amount of money they subscribe, 
The purport of his introductory speech was, that the Government must 
facilitate the spread of Christianity in India. 

The object of that meeting, was to call, he said, attention to certain points 
a which they must insist with the utmost determination. In the first 
place, they were there to declare that henceforward it. must be the business 
as it is the duty of the Government of this country, and especially of the 
Government of India, to proclaim boldly and unreservedly that they are a 
Christian Government ; that they are a Christian Government founded for 
Christian ends, and that they will pursue a Christian course ; that they de- 
sire that their subjects should be brought within the knowledge, and, if 


| possible, within the compass of Christianity ; that they will exerciseno unfair 


since, on grounds of expediency, assumed the draft constitution | 


proposed by a convention that has not so submitted it. Literally 
speaking, there is no incompatibility between these instructions 
at one time and a conclusion upon a different opinion at another ; 
but Mr, Walker carries away the palm of “ consistency,” and 
will be supported by a great number of people who always as- 
sume change of opinion to be dishonest. It is probable, too, 
that Senator Douglas may occasion trouble to the President 
oceupancy. After having coquetted with the Slave interest, the 
ambitious Senator has dashed off upon Free-Soil ground, and he 
appears to be collecting suflrages with a view to the next elec- 
tion. It remains to be seen how far Mr. Buchanan’s business 
powers and close application to practical objects will enable him 
to countervail the ceascless and increasing conflicts of party. 


ny 
ii 





Che Cuurt. 
Aurnoven the weather has been severe, it has not prevented her Ma- 
jesty from walking abroad, or the Prince Consort from shooting in the 
Vindsor preserves, ‘The Prince of Wales has had some skating in the 
Home Park. 
The Bishop of London dined with the Queen on Saturday. 
preached in the private chapel at Windsor Castle on Sunday morning. 
The Earl of Clarendon, the Marchioness of Abercorn, M. and Madame 
Labedoyére, have been the guests of her Majesty. 





Che Aetrapalis. 
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The first of the Sunday evening services at Westminster Abbey was 
. 5 . 
attended by a mass of “ the better classes,” in fact by “regular church- 
gocrs.” ‘The services were fixed for seven; before half-past six th 
oD i 
were far more waiting the door than could be accommodated wit! 
: } 
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seats, Some came in private carriages, many in cabs. When the on 
door was opened there was such a violent rush that “the scene rather 
resembled the gallery-door of a theatre on boxing-night than the en e 
to a place of worship.” When it was announced that the nave was 


crammed, there were as many outside as within. The majority of 
congregation were mon. The nave was fitted up with seats, the p: 
ment covered with matting, and the whole lighted with gas-! 
between the columns—revealing a grand and impressive archi 
scene. The pulpit was erected in the centre of the nave about twent 
yards from the choir. According to the previous announcement, | 





french preached the sermon—his text being the parable of the fig-t 
his doctrine the duty of preaching the gospel to the poor, 

“One word,” he suid, “in conclusion, Christ gave it as a token 
kingdom that in it the spel wes preached to the poor. Th ! 
of these poor here present. Would that they were many times mor - 


merous! Let me say, in my own name, and in the name of my hn 

(the clergy, generally, of the Abbey, as was und a word t 

It is this. Others we cannot hinder from coming here, but it is \ 

we had chiefly in our eyes when this service was designed. The t 

yeu are humble, that you are poor, it may be meanly clad, only makes \ 
the more welcome to us. Tell your friends and neighbours the same; bring 
them with youhere. Dring not those that are church-goers already, 
there is little gain in this ; but bring, if you ean, the ignorant, the 
and the profane. And to you who are the richer members of this « 


gation, 1 would say, too, justify your presence here by seeking at least t 
bring some others who wot 


id not be in any house of God unless you had it 
vited and drawn them hither. To the poors again, I say, you sometimes 
complain that the rich shut you out from the churches. If only you would 
come in hither in such numbers as to shut out them from the evening 
vices of this Abbey, we should only be the better pleased, and should il 
God that the purpose for which these services were commenced, name! 
the preaching of the gospel to the poor, was inthe act of being fulfitled.”’ 

Once inside, the congregation behaved with propriety and decorum, 
and bore part in the services, repeating the responses and joining in the 
chants. It is stated that those most remote from the preacher could not 
hear him. The cold was seriously felt, and many covered their heads 
with handkerchiefs and raised their coat-collars as high as possible. 

Evening services in many parish churches in London have taken place 
this week, Intended for the working classes, they appear to have really 


erstood,) 
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————— 


| advantages and resort to no sinister means, but that they will put before the 


Mr. Buchanan has | 


_—_ of India the truth as it is, and will allow no impediment whatever to 
ye interposed in the way of missionaries who might proclaim through the 
length and breadth of the land the salvation of Christ. The Government must 
also declare that henceforward they will not, directly or indirectly, give the 
smallest encouragement to idolatrous practices. They must further declare 
that they will altogether abstain from supporting heathen temples or in any- 
wise sharing in the administration of their funds ; and that if they choose to 
maintain schools and colleges already existing, or to found new ones, the 
Bible shall be introduced into those institutions. 

The Bible must be introduced and faithfully taught in_ the schools 
and colleges of India. The vile precedent established, when the offer 
of their services by the Christians of Krishnagur was rejected because 
they were Christians, mus® be repudiated. We must say with that great and 
good man Sir John Lawrence, that caste shall be ignored, and that Chris- 
tians shall not be rejected because they are Christians. But while they 
called upon the Government to given open sancfion to the progress 
of the Christian faith, they ought also to call upon the Government 
to abstain from any act which might, directly or indirectly, bear the 
least appearance of coercion, or might induce the Natives, by terror, bribery, 
or any ome of worldly advantage, to forsake the religion of their fathers. 
Let the Government seek to obtain proselytes by doing justice and judg- 
ment, by setting before the Natives the model of a Christian administration, 
not only in the conduct of public affairs but in the character and demeanour 
of all its functionaries. They might depend upon it that a holy walk and 
conversation on the part of the British functionaries in India would go very 
far indeed to recommend the Christian religion to the Natives of that 
country. Let an understanding be come to that there shall be an equality 
on both sides. The Natiyes have a prejudice in favour of rites of a most ob- 
scene nature ; we have a prejudice in favour of publie decency. They have 
a prejudice in favour of polygamy ; we have a prejudice in favour of one wife, 
They have a prejudice in favour of Vishnu; we have a prejudice—if he 
might so call it—in favour of Christ. Let there be an equality. If we re- 
spect their prejudices they must respect ours. When the Natives see that 
we set no value on easte, they will soon set little value on it themselves, 
We should seck to make our first converts among the 20,000,000 of outcasts. 
Ife advocated the raising, mainly from that source, of a Native Christian 
army, which he said might be raised in strength amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of our empire. 

. Kinnaird treated the mutiny as a judgment which we have deserved, 
because we have hidden the light of the Gospel, honoured false gods, 
paid an idolatrous priesthood, given the people a godless education, and 
fostered the abominable system of caste. Lord Ebury enlarged on the 
interposition of Providence in our behalf, shown, as he contended, by 
the postponement of the mutiny until our hands were tolerably clear of 
other difti ies in Turkey, Persia, &e. The Reverend J. Smith charged 
the Ti mmoent with having done all it could to counteract the 
iavies, while it had maintained the idolatreus sys- 
















lutions adopted were these— 
' 


l duty of the Bri- 















, in the judgment of this meeting, it is the sacr 
tish Government in India, as the executive of a nation professing Chris- 
tianity, at the earliest practicable period, and in the most expedient man- 
ner, to withdraw ifs countenance and aid from every form of idolatry, 
‘ ly by discontinuing all grants for the maintenance of heathen tem- 
idol worship, and ceasine to administer endowments for their sup- 








! preventing all acts of cru Ity, and all obscene exhibitions connected 
with idolatrous rites, and by entirely withholding its sanction to the social 
evils connected with the system of caste, 

* That while tie Government of India ought not, in conformity with the 
inciples and spirit of Christianity, to employ either its authority or pa- 
tronage to proselytize its Native subjects to the Christian faith, it is no less 
its duty to secure to all classes, whether Christian, Heathen, or Mahometan, 
entire religious freedom, so far as is compatible with civil rights and publie 
order, 

“That, in all colleges and other educational institutions, supported by 
the Indian Government, the Christian Scriptures ought to be admitted ond 
regularly taught to all those pupils who may be willing to avail themselves 
of their Divine instructions.” 


A church-rate contest at Woolwich has ended at the poll in the pass- 
ing of the rate by a majority of 358 votes against 238. 
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The pushing apparatus applied to the Leviathan, improved and in- 
ereased in force, has been put in operation every day this week. Fifty 
huge fires were burning on frosty days, to prevent the water from freez- 
ing in the hydraulic rams. The ship has been urged several! fect nearer 
its destination. The barge containing the hauling tackle was ran down 
by a brig on Monday; an accident which has interfered with the com- 
pletencss of Mr, Brunel’s operations. 
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Apropos to the caze of one Edward Tucker, which came before the Insol- 
vent Debtors Court on Monday, Mr. Commissioner Phillips said the system 
of accommodation-bills was becoming frightful. He had endeavoured to 
check it as much as lay in his power, but more stringent measures were re- 

uired. A very excellent suggestion had been made in the city article of 
the Times, to the effect that accommodation-bills should be regarded in a 
criminal light ; and unless something of that kind was done the evil would 
remain unchecked. This insolvent, a man who had been relieved from his 
debts on four previous occasions, had chosen to put his name to bills which 
went forth to the world deseribing him as residing in Wimpole Street, a 
first-rate locality, and probably thereby induced some persons to cash such 
bills on the faith of his respectability. In such a case the Court would be 
neglecting its duty were it not to apply the full powers of the discretionary 
clause. The insolvent would be discharged in six months from the date of 
the vesting-order. 





At the opening of the session of the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, 
Mr. George Vicesimus Wigram, who had been called upon the Grand Jury, 
when the oath was about to be administered to him, said that he had a con- 
scientious objection to taking the oath, and therefore must decline doing so. 
The Recorder inquired what objection he had to taking the oath? Mr. Wi- 
gram said he considered that by the form of the oath he was pledging the 
power of God, which he considered he had no right to do, and therefore ly 
could not conscientiously take the oath. ‘The Recorder inquired if he be- 
longed to the Society of Friends? He replied that he did not. The Ke- 
corder observed, that as the law at present stood no persons could claim ex- 
emption from taking an oath unless they were members of the Society of 
Friends, or Moravians, or Separatists. A bill was brought in of a mor 
general kind, but unfortuately it was not passed, and the Court had no 
power to relieve any person from taking the oath required by law unless in 
the excepted cases to which he had referred. Mr. Wigram here stated that 
he was not a Separatist, and he belonged to no particular sect of religion. 
The Recorder inquired whether Mr. Wigram had ever before made a similar 
objection in a court of justice > Mr. Wigram said he had made the same ob- 
jection upon a former occasion at Clerkenwell, and he was excused, The 
Court appeared to be in some difficulty as to the course that should be adopted 
under the peculiar cireumstances ; but it was put an end to by another gen- 
tleman who had been summoned volunteering to supply the place of Mr. 
Wigram, and that gentleman was then relieved from further attendance, 


On Wednesday, Christian Sattler was sentenced to death for the murder 
of Thain, a Detective officer who: had arrested Sattler at Hamburg. The 
defence set up by counsel was, Thain believed himself to have been illegally 
arrested, and that he had therefore reasonable provocation. Mr. Baron 
Martin said, that if the Jury credited this defence, they must find Sattler 
guilty of manslaughter. They returned a verdict of ‘ Guilty of wilful 
murder.” Before the Judge could pronounce sentence of death, Sattler set 
up a new defence: Thain had been killed by “ accident’ ; Sattler had in- 
tended to shoot himself; Thain interposed; ‘‘ the pistol went off and shot 
him.” The Judge pronounced the sentence, and Sattler was removed in a 
state of great excitement, 








Captain Frederick Patten, R.N., son of Admiral Sir Frederick Patten, was 
charged before the Southwark Police Magistrate with an assault upon Mr. Fre- 
derick Lambe in a second-class carriage on the North Kent Railway. Mr. 
Lambe’s version of the assault was this. Accompanied by three ladies and five 
children, he occupied one compartment of the carriage. Captain Patten 
came up and was about to enter the carriage, when Lambe told him he had 
better go elsewhere, as there were already nine persons in the compartment. 
Captain Patten said there was no time to go elsewhere; took his seat, 
doubled his fist, and struck Lambe on the nose. Captain Patten told a dif- 
ferent story. ‘As I was getting in, one of the ladies said I had better get 
into another carriage. I said, ‘ You had better allow me in rather than some 
brute,’ and then I sat down. The complainant said I was very rude, 
‘said I was not; when the complainant said that it was false, and that 1 was 
no gentleman. I pulled his nose, Ladmjt that; but I deny having struck 
him.”” Mr. Lambe denied that he had used the word “false.” One of the 
ladies deposed that Captain Patten ‘struck’? Mr. Lambe. Mr, Burcham— 
** Now, were you not desirous of having that compartment toy yurselves }"” 
Miss Holt—* I don’t know that. ily party, and the defend- 


us 





Ours was a fami 








ant could see that.””. Captain Patten—‘* Had I known that, I would havi 
walked the whole way to Chatham sooner than have got in.’ Mr. Burcham 
—‘* What did he do to be rude? There was room in the compartment, and 


he had a right to take the vacant seat. Can you tell what he did to be 
















excessively rude ?”” Holt—‘ He forced his way in after Mr. Lam! 
told him there was no room.” Mr. Burcham—* But ther room 
according to your own acco therefore his getting in and seating himself 
, that there is a little fault on both si 
party into one of the compartments of the rail 
they want all to themselves, although it was apparent that there ¥ : 


ause Captain Patten gets in om 
the vacant space, Mr. Lar gets annoyed, That led t 
altercation between them, and the defendant being provo 
made use of by Mr. Lambe, he committed the assault « 


tain Patten admits pulling the other’s nose, but I ean’t 


for another person ; and b 
ide 








see that U 








anything in the whole of his conduct excessively rude; therefor 
that the justice of th » will be met by the defendant paying a fine of five 
shillings for the assault.” Captain Patten paid ne, and v - 
missed from custody. 

Alfred Feist, late Master of Newington Workhouse, was charged bef 
the Lambeth Magistrate, on Wednesday, with unlawfully removin 


man body from the workhouse. From the evidence of Hogg, tl 
undertaker, it appears that Feist had been in the habit of legally 
bodies to Guy’s lospital for dissection ; receiving human rem:ins i 
from the hospital, and having ¢hem buried as the corpses of persor 
just died in the workhouse. Mr. Elliott remanded the acc 


bail. 


Provincial, 
Lord Althorp having become Earl Spencer, the Southern Divisio 
Northamptonshire is deprived of one of its Members. ‘Two candidat 
in the field—Lord Henley is the Whig, and Colonel Henry Cartwright 
the Tory champion. It is anticipated that there will be a neck-and-neck 
race for the seat. 


Death has created a vacancy in the representation of Reigate. Mr. 
Hackblock, elected in the spring, died on Sunday at Betchworth, in his 
fifty-third year, after protracted sufferings. There are two candidates in 
the field : the Honourable William Monson, eldest son of Lord Monson, 
who owns Gatton Park, and Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, formerly Member for 
Lambeth. Both are Liberal in polities. Mr. Wilkinson appeals to his 
votes; Mr. Monson in general terms avows rather hearty opinions on 
most of the testing questions of the day. 





ee 
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The annual feast of “ the Druids” at Oxford enabled the two Mem- 
bers, Mr. Langston and Mr. Cardwell, to meet their constituents last 
week. The topics upon which they descanted were India, and the 
progress of free institutions and free-trade; but on neither of these 
threadbare subjects did they say anything new. Speaking of Sardinia, 
Mr. Cardwell, however, brought home one welcome change there. 

When he visited that country ten years ago he was not permitted to wor- 
ship, except by stealth, in a Protestant place of worship; but he had lately 
had an opportunity of attending the church at Turin, which was a striking 
proof of the progress of religious freedom as well as of commercial freedom 
which was taking place in the countries of Europe. He was told that it was 
by no means an unfrequent thing in that country for the people to speak of 
themselves as Anglo-Italians, because they adopted our forms of government 
und were desirous of imitating our example. 

A body of working men in Birmingham have resolved 
Reform Union, in order to obtain a Radical Reform Bil). 
taken in some large provincial towns to cele- 
of the Princess Royal by balls, dinners, illumi- 
‘ouncils take the lead in these matters. 
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rd R. Mant, Chaplain of Taunton Gaol, nominated by Mr. 
nd seconded by Mr. Merry, was elected Chaplain of Reading 
Gaol at a meeting of the Court of Quarter-Sessions, held in Reading on 
Monday. There were twenty-eight candidat Mr. Mant’s predecessor 
was the Reverend John Field, well known for his ** Life of Howard,”’ his 
work on “Prison Discipline,” and his distinguished conduct as a gaol- 
chaplain. Mr. Field was presented to a living by the Government, but 
legal difficulties have kept him out of it. A proposal was made to grant 
him a retiring allowance, but it was decided that the proper step: 
had not yet been taken to bring his case legally before the Court, 




















The “unemployed” at Preston have shown a disorderly and mutinons 
spirit. About 1000 men out of work have m employed on public 
works. One half were employed in the forenoon, the other in the after- 
noon at Is, for the half-day, besides allowances that make up 10s, during 
the week. The Guardians thought that the paupers should work all 
day for 1s, ; but the men resisted, demanding 1s. for the half-day's work. 
The Mayor issued a proclamation warning them that their conduct was 
illegal and that he should preserve the peace, cial constables we: 
sworn in, and the soldiers at Fulwood were ple in communicatior 
with the Mayor. 

The returns of employment in the mills of Manche 
ing improvement. The number of hands workin 
was 16,253; it has increased this week to 
increase of 1688 of those working full time, a 
those wholly out of employ. In Salford, out of 
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was tried for stealing plate belonging to Mary Elizabeth Palmer. 

is a bootmaker and “ chiropodist '’; Miss Palmer had “ lived” with th 

late Sir George Magrath,—she had some!im lled herself ** Lady Ma- 
grath.”’ George left her a chest of plate, of the value of 5007. Shx 
knew Ti '—as a tradesman she says; «s an aspirant for her hand, h 

insinuates. One day he sent for the lady—he had “ something particular 
to tell’; but he does not appear to have told it. Miss Palmer was going 
to Lond nd she left the plate-chest in his care. Pucing her short ab- 
sence, Trebiles pawned the plate for 200/., alleging thet he was about t 

marry the ledy, As Miss Palmer could not retrieve her plate, she gave the 
bootmaker into custody. He was found guilty; but the Jury cccommended 
him to merey because they believed he intended ultimately to retura th 

property. ‘Tl lation havi } n fi >» absoluteness 

f the ior ler wil it a e consi?eration of 
the Crimi Appeal In 1 tine rets back he 
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SCOTLAND, 

The an: mecting of the subscribers to the United Industrial Schools 
was held in Edinburgh on New Year's day. Lord Murray ocenpied th 
chair, Amongt peakers were Lord Neaves, Lord Handyside, Lord 
Campbell, Dr. Robert and Sheriff Mallard. They and all gay 
avery favourable account of the working of the experim pon which 
they have ventured. About 100 children are caved for in the institation. 








The boys are taught trades; the girls sewing and honsewor! They are 
all well fed and clothed. The religious instruction afforded is impartially 
meted ont ; so much so that it has won the approval of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Bishop of Edinburgh ; who in a letter to the chairman thanks him 
for “ the inestimable boen ”’ conferred through the agency of the School 
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upon ‘‘so many poor Catholic children.” Sheriff Hallard remarked that, 
while in Edinburgh there were in 1856 300 young persons under sixteen 
years of age charged with offences, there were in 1857 only 200 so 
charged ; and he expressed his opinion that the School had had a con- 
siderable share in the work of reducing the number. 





A local journal of Aberdeen, the Herald, announces the completion 
of the arrangements between the Town-Council and the Government for 
the protection of the city and harbour— 

** The sites for the batteries were taken out at the sale in the Court-house 
on Friday by the solicitor for the War Department. The batteries are to be 
three in number—one, a four-gun battery, will be erected on the Links, 
near the sea-beach opposite to Garvock Street, commanding the bay and en- 
trance to the harbour; another on the site of the old North-pier Battery, to 
be armed with one gun of the heaviest calibre, to command the approaches ; 
and the third, a nine-gun battery, on the town’s lands at Torry, near the 
Shortness, covering the entrance and approach into the harbour. Estimates 
having been advertised for, are lodged with the Secretary of State for War 
for the immediate erection of the four-gun battery on the Links, so that we 
hope to see the works speedily commenced.” 

Mr. James Buchanan, of Moray Place, Edinburgh, who died recently, has 
left most munificent bequests for charitable objects. Mr. Buchanan was 
formerly a partner in the firm of Dennistoun, oe ng and Co., repre- 
senting the house for along period in the West Indies. To the Merchant's 
House of Glasgow, the Trades’ House, and the Royal Infirmary, he has left 
10,0007. each. But his great legacy is for the foundation of an industrial 
school in Glasgow—3000/. a year for ten years; if successful, the same pay- 
ment to be continued thereafter during Mrs. Buchanan’s life, and at her 
decease the residue of the estate to be applied to the permanent endowment 
of the school: altogether, this bequest may amount to 200,000/. But the 
city of Glasgow must provide pe maintain the buildings: if it declines, 
at the offer is to be made successively to Liverpool, Manchester, and New 

ork. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, Attorney-General for Ireland, has declined to 
accept either of the vacant Judgeships. It is understood that Mr. Chris- 
tian, the Solicitor-General, will cxchange his lucrative practice for a 
seat on the bench of the Court of Common Pleas, in the room of the late 
Judge Moore. 

Mr. Thomas 0’ Hagan, Q.C. and Assistant-Barrister for the County of 
Dublin, has accepted the office of Commissioner of National Education. 
He is said to be “a zealous and truly liberal member of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Mr, O'Hagan takes the place of Bishop Denvir, 
whose resignation, under ecclesiastical pressure, was announced seycral 
weeks since. 


The late Mr. Justice Moore was called to the bar in 1807, and raised to 
the bench in 1847. He was the leading counsel in the great O'Connell case. 
Originally a Conservative he was converted to Liberalism, it is said, by Mr. 
Sheil. 


Fareigu aud Colonial, 

Franr?.—all the great officers of the Crown, the public functionaries 
the Senators and Members of the Legislative Body, the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Marshals, and the Admirals, were admitted to the Tuileries on 
New-Year’s Day to pay their respects to the Emperor and Empress. It 
is stated that the Emperor personally congratulated the Sardinian Am- 
bassador, M. Villamarina, on the result of the vote on Count Cavour’s 
motion for an inquiry into the manouvres of the clergy at the late 
elections in Piedmont. 

A rumour has been made public to the effect that the French Govern- 
ment had sent out orders to prevent Baron Gros from using the French 
Marines in the projected combined attack on Canton. The explanation 











is, that after the attack on Canton the French Marines are to take part | 


with the Spaniards in an attack on Cochin China. Their contingent 
withdrawal for that purpose has been mistaken for a withdrawal from 
the attack on Canton. 

The Paris Spectateur, né Assemblée Nationale, has caused a “ sensa- 
tion” in Paris by publishing an article on the Foreign Policy of France. 
Its purport is that a coalition against France is brewing. 

“If we are well informed, and we think we are, a protocol in four ar- 
ticles was signed at Vienna, some time about the middle of last year, be- 
tween the English Ambassador and M. de Buol, by which the two Powers 


mutually engaged to assist each other in case of aggression, and not to take | 


any offensive measures without consulting each other. 
great efforts have been made to draw in Prussia; and that England feels 
the want of alliance with a great military power, the writer ogg We 
will not, indeed we cou/d not, discuss this question thoroughly. Is France 
an ally either too powerful or too reserved? Are there between us and 
England too many points of contact and subjects of rivalry for it to be pos- 
sible that an alliance between us can be complete and desirable? Tlas Aus- 
tria, who a year ago so efficaciously seconded the views of England by main- 
taining that the presence of her vessels in the Bosphorus was necessary to 
assure the integrity of the Ottoman empire and to preserve the Isle of Ser- 
pents for the Sultan, shown herself more adroit than ourselves in seizing 
an opportunity? We do not khow, and once more, we dare not inquire. 
But this much is certain, that the alliance in question suits both English and 
Austrian policy.” 

he writer states that the King of Prussia was willing to sign the 
protocol ¢f the Emperor of Russia would sign it at the same time. But 
Russia stood aloof. Nevertheless, Prussia will probably join Austria 
and Great Britain. France and Russia are left out of the combination. 

** Doubtless we have nothing to fear from an alliance Which is not me- 
nacing to us; and doubtless France will always be strong enough to resist 
any hostile designs ; but the sort of isolation in which we are placed is a 
great change in the situation.” 

The Patrie directly contradicts this statement. ‘ We are, for our 
part, enabled to affirm that the famous protocol in question has never 
been signed by the English Ambassador and M. Buol ; that the treaty of 
alliance between Austria and Great Britain does not exist; that, conse- 
y map | the King of Prussia has not given his adhesion, nor the Empe- 
ror of Russia his refusal.” And the London G/ose, in a jocular strain, 
has also published a similar contradiction. 

The Spectateur professes to be surprised that everybody did not know 
of the protocol. It declines to accept the contradiction of the Petrie, 
and conveys a broad hint to Mr. Disraeli to obtain in Parliament some 


[After stating that | count 50 in adivision. All the principal towns in the kingdom return Libe- 





information about the new alliances of England. [Just the proper per- 
son to employ. ] 

®rlginm.—“ An English Resident in Belgium” has supplied the 
Times with copious and instructive information on the relative strength, 
geographical positions, and character, of the two great parties in Belgium, 
as exemplified in the constituencies. 

“ Belgium, according to the last census, taken in 1856, contains 4,529,462 
inhabitants. Its Chamber of Representatives consists of 108 members; of 
whom 40 are returned by the Walloon provinces, 51 by the Flemish, and 17 
by that of Brabant, whose population is mixed. Though forming one king- 
dom, Belgium contains two races of distinct types and character, speaking 
different languages, and having little in common except their religion. 

**The Walloon provinces (Hainault, Li¢ge, Namur, and Luxembourg) 
contain a population of 1,752,557 in number, and constitute the Southern 
portion of the kingdom. Their language is a mixture of French and 
Spanish, witha few German words imported across the frontier, The coun- 
try abounds in picturesque scenery, little explored by Englishmen. It is 
undulating and hilly, covered in large districts with the remains of exten- 
sive forests, and intersected with rapid streams. The rural communes are 
but thinly peopled, while the towns are numerous and flourishing. In 
these provinces are to be found the cloth-manufactories of Verviers and the 
carpet-looms of Tournai; the foundries and armouries of Liége, and the 
workshops of Seraing for locomotives and machinery; the coal-mines of 
Mons and the zine-works of Chenée ; the coal, iron, and marble mines, and 
the cutlery of Namur; the iron and glass works of Charleroi, and the still 
undeveloped mineral wealth of Luxembourg. In short, nearly all that has 
of late made Belgium a prosperous manufacturing country is to be found in 
the Walloon provinces. The inhabitants are active, industrious, and enter- 
prising, but vain, litigious, and ene Incapable of invention, they 
are apt to imitate ; so apt, indeed, that many a patent is pirated and many 
a trade-mark forged, as Colt, Deane, and Adams, and others, can testify. 
Schools abound, and great pains are bestowed on education at the com- 
munal schools and at those of the école moyenne. The population is steadily 
increasing, the province of Liége taking the lead of the whole kingdom, 
Its increase during the last ten years has not been less than 11 per cent, 
and in all the Walloon provinces the increase during the same period has 
been considerable. 

‘The Flemish provinces—Antwerp, East and West Flanders, and Lim- 
bourg—form the Norihern division of the kingdom, and contain 2,028,165 
souls. They are fertile, flat and filthy, rivalling Holland in canals for 
bringing in the water, and in dykes for keeping it out. The rural districts 
literally teem with population, and present the sepeamence of a continuous 
village. The towns are few but picturesque, full of reminiscences of past 
grandeur, but affording no symptom of present prosperity. Antwerp and 
Ghent are exceptions. The first being the only port in the kingdom, for 
Ostend is unworthy of the name, necessarily flourishes as the country pros- 
pers. ,Ghent, though sadly fallen from its high position as the manufactur- 
ing town of Europe, still boasts of extensive cotton-mills; but Bruges— 
wherein the commerce of the world was centred—is desolate, and mourn- 
fully speaks of the past in its noble buildings and monuments, sole vestiges 
of former prosperity. The population of the Flemish provinces is rural, not 
urban. Unlike their forefathers in the Middle Ages, they are tillers of the 
soil, not manufacturers. Plodding, stupid, ignorant, and sottish, they sub- 
mit to any amount of menial labour. Their language, I need hardly say, is 
Flemish. They are learned on one subject—the application of manures, 
liquid and solid. Their main source of enjoyment consists in pipes and beer, 
and the Flemish boor of the nineteenth century remains much as he was 
when painted by Teniers and Ostade. The soil is wonderfully fertile, and 
yields enormous crops. Education is much neglected. In most of the rural 
communes schools of primary instruction are altogether wanting, their 
places being supplied by establishments directed by the nuns, where the 
children learn little or nothing. In the towns the communal schools find 
dangerous rivals in these, where the teaching is altogether in the hands of 
the priests, and which are kept up at considerable expense by private sub- 
scription. In short, the priests-reign supreme in Flanders; farmers and 
peasauts having no opinions, save those which are permitted by their spi- 
ritual pastors. The country is the paradise of priests, monks, nuns, and 
beggars,—of all the lazy and unprofitable classes which infest society. Its 
population, instead of increasing like that of the Walloon provinces, presents 
an actual decrease in the last ten years. Though there is an increase in the 
two provinces of Autwerp and Limbourg, it is more than balanced by a de- 
crease of upwards of 35,000 in East and West Flanders. 

** Brabant lies between the Walloon and Flemish provinces. Its popula- 
tion is one-third Walloon and two-thirds Flemish, and numbers 748,740 
souls, ineluding therein the 152,800 inhabitants of Brussels.”’ 

After giving a statistical table of the elections, the writer sums up the 
results— 

‘The Walloon provinces return 37 Liberals and 3 Clericats; the Flemish, 
18 Liberals and 33 Clericals; and Brabant, 14 Liberals and 3 Clericals. 
The total strength of the two parties in the new Chamber is therefore 69 
Liberal to 39 Clerical members; the Liberals gaining 25 votes, which will 


rals. Of that party in the old Parliament, one member only, M. De Perce- 
val, failed in securing his reélection; while three of the late Ministers lost 
their seats, including M. Nothomb, the author of the obnoxious Charitable 
Institutions Bill. M. Rogier, the chief of the present Cabinet, was returned 
both for Brussels and Antwerp. In the large towns of Flanders, however, 
the Liberal majority was very narrow. In Antwerp it was but 37 out of 
5800 electors who polled; at Bruges, 38 out of 2100; and at Ghent, 155 out 
of 5500. These three towns return 15 members. Had the tables been 
turned and the Clerical party triumphed, the new Chamber would have 
been equally divided—54 members on either side. The intelligence, the 
wealth, and the industry of the country, were ranged under one banner ; the 
clergy and peasants fought under the other; and the former only just suc- 
ceeded in gaining the victory.” 

Staly.—tThe intelligence from Turin and Naples is of considerable 
interest. 

The contest in the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies respecting the 
course pursued by the priests in the late general election led to some 
spirited speeches. The Marquis Birago, editor or patron of the Armonia, 
the chief Ultramontane organ, was returned for Strambino. The Mayor 
and a number of electors presented to the Chamber a protest against the 
election. According to this protest, the priests had descended to illegal in- 
trigues: they depicted the Liberal candidate, Colonel Somis, [a steady 
Roman Catholic by no means of very advanced opinions, ] as determined 
to combat the Church, and as professing a diabolical, Satanical, and in- 
fernal religion ; they distributed bulletins with the name of Birago, me- 
nacing with excommunication all who should not vote for him ; a chaplain 
went one evening into the stable of an elector and told him, in the pre- 
sence of his family, that if he had not given his vote for the Marquis Bi- 
rago the sacraments should not have been administered to him in case 0 
illness; the parish-priest of Strambino uttered the same menaces to two 
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other electors, and threatened a priest not to allow him to say mass; | November, engaged in conveying the women, the sick, and the wounded, 
) to the rear, and that he proposed “to move the whole force to an open 


other electors were invited to dinner ; and to some moncy also was given. 

Count Camburzano, a newly-clected member of the Parti Prétre, de- 
scribed the protest as a libel. 
porting a suggestion for an inquiry. Count Cavour said, the question 
was one of intimidation, and it affected not only the constituency 
of Strambino, but all the constituencies of the realm. The clergy took 


To him Count Mamiani replied by sup- | 


a most active part in the elections, a part planned and designed for | 


them by their superiors. ‘The Bishops became journalists, describing the 
Government and the majority as “ the children of the Devil.” 

“The agitation was gencral throughout the country. The presbyteries 
were converted into electoral assemblies ; priests were moving in every di- 
rection ; many clergymen left their duties to give themselves up to clec- 
toral agitation, and presented themselves in the halls heading bands of their 
adherents, and remained there, after their own electoral duty was fulfilled, 
to influence others. ‘These facts would still not constitute ‘a grave moral 
pressure if the public voice did not declare thet they have made use of spi- 
ritual arms, of the pulpit, the confessional ; if they had not threatened with 
spiritual punishments the adverse candidates and those who voted for them. 
I do not say that such facets exist ; L say that they have been denounced, and 
it imports to the dignity of the Parliament and of the party the elections 
of which were supported by the priests that the accusations should be 
cleared up.” 

He did not desire to exclude the clergy from political affairs; but if 
they sought, by employing spiritual weapons, to reconquer ancient privi- 
leges, he should oppose them with all his strength. ‘There should be an 
inquiry. If the clergy had not abused their power, they would 
be the gainers; if they had abused their power, then the Government 
must see whether the law affords powers for preventing 
abuses, and if it does not a bill must be brought in to check them. 
Count Solaro della Margherita insisted that moral pressure cannot be 
proved. His party, he said, desived a frank policy and “ a renewal of re- 
lations with the Holy Sce,”—a declaration received with shouts of 





such 


laughter. The debate brought out the peculiar speakers of the Right 
and Left. Signor Broffcrio made a violent attack upon the Reactionary 


clergy. Ile was answered by the Canon Soggiu: if all worships were 
to be permitted, he argued, we should return to Paganism; and the 


position outside the town, without further loss of life.’ The latest 
telegraphic despatch does not, as will be seen, throw any light upon the 
subsequent movements of Sir Colin, and leaves it doubtful whether he 
moved the whole, or part, or none of his army, to Cawnpore after Wind- 
ham’s defeat. There is a great gap between the 20th November and the 
7th December which has not yet been filled up, 

In some respects the telegraph is in error. For instance, it is known 
that part of the 64th Regiment was at Lucknow with Havelock, having 
accompanied him from Persia, and served under him from the begin- 
ning; and it is inferred that only a detachment could have been with 
Windham. All the 88th Foot had not reached Cawnpore. The 82d is 
the only regiment supposed to have had a full complement of men in the 
action, 

The London Gazette of ‘Tuesday contains despatches relating operations 
already known to the public ; lists of the officers killed and wounded be- 
fore Lucknow ; and longer lists of the European noncommissioned officers 
and soldiers who lost their lives in May, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; together with other details of a similar kind. 


Cape of Goud Mapr—Advices from Cape Town to the 30th No- 


|; vember state that Governor Grey had sent four regiments to India up to 


clergy are the light and the civilization of the world, whose removal | 


would be the ruin of society. Signor Mellana said, that with such logic as 


that of Canon Soggiu, we should arrive at another St. Bartholomew | 


massacre, for that, if liberty of worship is Paganism, the consequence is, 
that those who desire such liberty must be hunted down and killed. 


Signor Cadorna moved, ‘‘ That the use of spiritual means on the part of 


the clergy to influence the elections constitutes a moral pressure which 
may give occasion for inquiry.” This was carried by 88 to 36. A 
motion for an inquiry into the Strambino election was also carricd. 

Accounts from Naples, of the 2d instant, state that shocks of carth- 
quake were felt there ai:most every day. In the night between the Ist 
and 2d there were two very sharp shocks, as there had been on the 28th 
and 29th December. Very few casualties occurred. 

Ru55ia.—In order to carry out the measures projected by the Im- 
perial government for the abolition of serfdom, a committee has been 
appointed, chosen from the proprietors and nobles, to draw up a practical 
plan for the improvement of the condition of the peasantry. The nobl 
of the government of St. Petersburg have taken the lead in execu- 
ting the wishes of the Emperor, and many of other governments have 
given favourable replies to the Minister of the Interior. 

Drumark.—The Russian Government has addressed a note to 
its Minister at Copenhagen on the question of the Danish Duch- 
ies. it insists upon the right of the Germanie Dict to declare its 


opinion, and recommends the King of Denmark to furnish to the Diet 


explanations in a conciliatory spirit, and to execute the engagements con- 
tracted in 1852. 

** Russia, as is her duty, has abstained from any interference in a question 
which in her opinion belongs exclusively to the common law of Germany. 
She cannot, however, sce with indifference the prolongation of a state of 
things compromising for the repose of the North of Europe, and which can- 
not in any way benctit the real interests of Denmark.” 

Denmark, it is said, has answered that the explanations she has to offer 
are “ of a nature to lead to a pacific settlement of the question.” 


Gurkey.—The Divan of Moldavia was dissolved on the 2d January 
under the authority of a firman from the Porte. In its later sittings the 
Divan voted for the abolition of the compulsory labour exacted from the 
peasants; and fur the secularization of ecclesiastical property, under- 
taking to pay the clergy fixed salaries out of its revenues. The Divan 
of Wallachia has not yet been dissolved, but its end is near. 

Snbia.—Two despatches have been forwarded by telegraph from 
Malta, one to the Foreign Secretary, the other to the India House. They 
are precisely alike. 

** General Havelock died on the 25th November, from dysentery, brought 
on by exposure and anxiety. 

“On the 27th November, an affair took place near Cawnpore between 
General Windham and his division and the Gwalior mutincers ; in which the 
British troops retreated, with the total loss of the tents of the 64th, 82d, and 
88th Regiments, 3000 in number, which were entirely burnt by the enemy. 
The 64th Regiment is reported nearly cut up. 


** A message received by the Governor-General from Sir Colin Campbell, of | 


the 7th December, contains an account of an action fought by him with the 
Gwalior Contingent near Cawnpore ; in which the latter were totally de- 
feated, with the loss of sixteen guns, twenty-six carriages of different sorts, 
an immense quantity of ammunition, stores, grain, bullocks, and the whole 
of the baggage of the force. The British loss was insiguificant—one ofticer 
only killed, viz. Lieutenant Salmon. 

** All the women and children, sick, &ec., from Lucknow, have arrived in 
safety at Allahabad. 

“ The Caleutta Gazette Extraordinary contains a very deeply-interesting 
detailed account of the defence of Lucknow, being the oilicial report of 
Brigadier Inglis. The privations endured by the heroic garrison, and par- 
ticularly by the ladies, were fearful. 

** Colonel Rooke, 19th Regiment, died at Calcutta, from cholera, 30th 
November. Captain Day, of the 64th, is reported killed at Cawnpore. 

** The following regiments have arrived at Caleutta—Sth Regiment, 87th 
Regiment, 79th Highlanders, 7th Hussars, 2d Dragoon Guards, 3d Battalion 
Ride Brigade, and a detachment of Artillery.” 

The latest preceding news informed us that General Windham had 
gone out from Cawnpore to meet the Gwalior Contingent, supposed to 
be advancing from Calpec; that Sir Colin Campbell was, on the 20th 


About 2000 horses 
One of the horse- 


that date. Six regiments*were still in the colony. 
in all would be despatched to India. Some had gone. 
transports was the Himalaya. 

Wunited Statrs.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 23d December. 

Mr. J. R. Walker had resigned the Governorship of Kansas. His 
letter of resignation is a defence of the Democratic principle of popular 
sovereignty, which he declares has been infringed in Kansas. Ie also 
implies an accusation of duplicity against Mr. Buchanan who, he states, 
expressly stated his conviction, when Mr, Walker accepted office, that 
the constitution to be framed in Kansas should be submitted to the peo- 
ple. The Free State Legislature, called together by acting Governor 
Stanton, had met. A convention under ex-Governor Robinson had as- 
sembled at Lawrence. Mass meetings had been held in other places. 
The Free State men pledge their ** persons, purses, and sacred honours” to 
resist the Lecompton Constitution. Mr. J. R. Walker predicts civil war. 

Actual fighting has broken out in Kansas, and some lives have been 
lost. Report describes the Border Ruflians as again preparing for a cam- 
paign. The Free State Legislature has repealed the law of the old 
Legislature under which the Lecompton Convention met, and has made 
provision for the cailing out of a militia to be commanded by General 
Lan ° 

The Utah expedition, from the accounts made public, seems to have 
been in even a more deplorable predicament than was at first represented. 
There was also considerable yacillation in the policy of the Mormons. 

It is stated that active measures have been taken by the l’resident to 
put down the Filibuster Walker, and that the captain of the Saratoga has 
been recalled for permitting him to land. 

South AInstralia.—Advices from Adelaide to the 26th September 
have been received. The Torrens Ministry had lived but a little time. 
The measures Mr, Torrens adopted with regard to the management of 
the waste lands, during the recess, led to his fall, A motion declaring 
his proceedings unwarrantable and illegal was carried on the 23d Sep- 
tember by 17 to 14, and the next day he and his colleagues resigned. 


Piscellanrans. 


A Reroxm Mantiresto, <A goodly number of persons residing in 
various parts of Great Britain, and many of them more or less known to the 
public, have signed an address to the people, setting forth the points 
which they think the promised Reform Bill should embody. They say— 

** The existing machinery for the constitutional expression of public opin- 
ion is inadequate, and to a large extent untrustworthy. The constituent 
body is needlessly resta ieted. Considerable portions of it are exposed to the 
disturbing action of illicit influences, A large majority of Members is re- 
turned by a small minority of electors, The legal term of Parliaments is 
too long to insure the responsibility of representatives to the represented, 
These are the main defects of the present system, The results are class le- 
gislation, bad administration, financial extravagance, and a foreign policy 
always beyond your control and often opposed to your wishes,” 

They enumerate as follows the provisions essential to an effectual 
measure - 

** 1. (@.) The extension of the borough franchise in England and Wales 
to ‘every male person of full age and not subject to any legal incapacity,’ 
who shall oceupy, as owner or tenant in part or whole, any premises within 
the borough which are rated for the relief of the poor; 

**(4.) The extension of the county franchise in England and Wales to all 
10/, occ upiers at least; 

** (¢.) The assimilation, as far as possible, gf the franchises in Scotland 
and Ireland to those of England and Wan s. 

*2. Protection to the voter by the ballot, on a plan similar to that 
adopted in the Australian Colonies, 

* 3. A reapportionment of seats that shall make such an approach to an 
equalization of constituencies as shall give in the United Kingdom a ma- 
jority of Members to a majority of electors. 

** 4. Abolition of property qualification for Members, 

“5. The calling of a new Parliament every three years.’ 

Among those who have signed this document are thirty-one Radical 
Members of the House of Commons. ‘There are also the names of Samuel 
Bowly (Gloucester), John Cash (Coventry), Richard Cobden, Thomas 
Cooper, George Dawson (Birmingham), Thomas Doubleday (Newcastle), 
John Epps, M.D., William Fisher (Shettield), Edward A. Freeman, John 
P. Gassiot, Joseph Livesey (Preston), 8S. 3 orley, Robertson Gladstone 
(Liverpool), George Wilson (Manchester), Abel Baroval (Manchester), 
Henry Vincent, J. H. Tillett (Norwich), Charles Secly (Lincoln), Titus 
Salt (Bradford), Thomas Russell (Edinburgh), Donald Rough (Dundee), 
Thomas Prout, Sir Morton Peto, Arthur Otway, J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Charles Neate (Oriel College, Oxford), Duncan M‘Laren 
(Edinburgh), Edward Miall, William Leaf. 


The Sun of Monday described the Princess Royal as the “ victim” of 
a “mariage de convenance”; three of the other daughters of her 
Majesty as destined to the same fate, and two probably as “ condemned 
to hopeless celibacy or something worse if the nubility of England should 
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be tabooed.” The Globe of Wednesday replied, that the marriage upon 
which “ the young affections ” of the Princess Royal are “ centred” 
would “never have been concluded on political grounds, however at- 
tractive.” And, added the Ministerial journal, “ we are not without 
reason for knowing that the policy of her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort, with regard not only to the present but to future similar alliances, 
is, that those feclings which in every sphere of life are the surest 


foundations of happiness shall in each case be sacred, and that none of 


,” 


their children shall be made the victim of a ‘mariage de convenance. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left Vienna on the 28th December, for 


London. The illness of one of his daughters obliged him to stop at 
Dresden. Ie reached Brussels on Wednesday. The report that he in- 


tended to resign the office of British Ambassador at Constantinople has 
been formally contradicted. ‘There is no reason for supposing that he 
will not return to his post at the termination of his leave of absence.”’ 


The Times formally recommends Colonel Greathed for honours. The 
recommendation was couched in a paragraph, printed with large type, and 
placed after the “lcading articles,” in the fashion of ofiicial announce- 
ments— 

“It will gratify our readers to learn that the services of the gallant 
Colonel Greathed have been recognized by the Commander-in-chief, and 
that on the arrival of Sir Colin at Alumbagh (November 9) he immediately 
gave Colonel Greathed the command of the Infantry Brigade, consisting of 
the 8th, 75th, and two regiments of Punjaub Infantry. At the same time 
Sir Colin most handsomely intimated to the hero of A; ‘that after all his 
successes with his avenging column, he would not let any one interfere with 
his command.’ Nobody knows better than Sir Colin Campbell how to ap- 
preciate real merit in a soldier; and we hope the time is not far distant when 
we may congratulate Colonel Greathed on receiving some substantial 
acknowledgment at the hands of his country for his distinguished services.”’ 

With the view of affording increased facilities for raising men for the 
Queen's Army, instructions have been issued from the War Office direct- 
ting the Staff-Officers of the Pensioners to select men and empower 
them to obtain recruits, [Does this indicate a falling-oif in the rate of 
ordinary recruiting ?] 





Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, some time since published his opinion 
that where a Native convert had several wives Christianity did not require 
the repudiation of any of them. ‘This view was brought under the no- 
tice of the late Bishop of Norwich, and he referred to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Dr. Whately wrote as follows— 

** Puzzle-headed people are apt to. confound together the making of a con- 
tract which is (in a Christian community) not allowed, and the keeping to a 
contract which, when it was made, was lawful. I hold with the Bishop 
{Colenso] that a man who puts away a wife, even though he has another, 
*causeth her to commit atutery me 

This was written in 1856. In 1857 Dr. Whately gave permission to 
publish his opinion, 

“Tt was my design to give you, in the very just cause you are engaged in, 
all the support in my power, of which there seemed to be great need; and ac- 
cordingly T wished and expected the publication of what I had written with 
that view. ‘the divorcees, which some of the missionaries advocate, create so 
manifest and «roat an obstacle to the propagation of the Gospel, that nothing 

yuld justify the adoption of such a procedure, except its being clearly a 
point of moral obligation; instead of which it is, I am convinced, a proce- 
dure decidedly immoral.” 


The number of deaths registered in London last week was 1431 per- 
sons. This is gn increase of 418 over the number reported in the week 
preceding ; but it does not accurately represent the amount.of mortality 
during last week, as the return is swollen by the addition of deaths in 
cases where inquests had been held throughout the month. The average 
mortality of the season was not, last week, exceeded. Six persons up- 
wards of ninety years of age, and one who had reached one hundred, died 
last week. 


Sir Henry Havelock, the news of whose death has caused universal grief, 


was born at Bishopwearmouth, on the 5th April 1795, At that time his father | 


was a prosperous shipowner. Young Havelock was sent to the Charter- 
house School; and among his comrades were Dr. Thirlwall, Mr. George 
Grote, Sir William M‘Naghten of Cabul memory, Sir Charles Eastlake, and 
Lord Panmure. While Havelock was at the Charterhouse his father fell 
into difficulties, which occasioned his removal from the school. He 
entered the Middle Temple, studied under Chitty, and made a friend of 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. But his bent led him from law to arms. 
His brother William was at this time fighting under Wellington. 
He had distinguished himself in the Peninsula, and was wounded at 
Waterloo. By his influence Henry Havelock was gazetted to a Second 
Licutenancy in the Rifle Brigade; and after eight years of service at home, 
he exchanged into a regiment, the 13th, then going to India. He arrived 
in time to participate in the first Burmese war, of which he wrote an aec- 
count. From that time his services were constant and conspicuous. He 
served through the first and second Affghan campaigus. He was at the 














storming of Ghuznee, and the famous defence of Jellalabad ; and he wrote 


an account of the first campaign. Afterwards he was present at the combat 
of Maharajapove, and in the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. 
After spending two years in England, he was appointed first Quartermaster 
and then me ape i of the Queen’s Forces in India. When-the Per- 
sian war broke out he was sent to Persia, and commanded at the taking of 
Mohammerah. LKeturning from Persia, he was wrecked on the coast of Cey- 
lon ; but he arrived at Caleutta in time to perform those splendid exploits 
against Nana Sahib and the Oude insurgents which have made his name a 
household word. Havelock’s promotion was slow in spite of his great ser- 
vices. He was not made a Captain until 1838, and at sixty-two, when the mu- 
tiny broke out, he was only a Colonel in the Army. Sir Henry Havelock leaves 
behind him a wife, the daughter of Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, and tive 
children ; of whom the eldest, Henry Marshman, Captain in the 18th Foot, 
succeeds to the title. 

The aged Austrian Marshal, Radetzky, died at Milan on the 5th instant. 
He had passed through a long and varied career. Of a Bohemian family, 
Radetzky was born in 1766; i 


he began to serve in 1788; he was m | 


the Austrian armies opposed to Napoleon in his famous Italian campaigns, | 


and distinguished himself at the Trebbia, at Novi, at Marengo. He was at 
Austerlitz, Aspern, and Wagram, commanded the Austrian cavalry at Leip- 
sic, and entered Paris in 1814 with the Emperor of Russia and Prince 
Schwartzenberg. From 1815 to 1831 Radetzky lived in Austria and Hun- 
gary, In 1831 he was appointed Commander-in-chief of the army in Italy, 
and in Italy he passed the remainder of his days. His expulsion from Mi- 

in 1848, his retreat upon Verona, his successful campaigns against 


Charles Albert, may be fresh in the minds of all our readers. Radetzk re- 
signed his high offices, and was made a Prince of the Empire, in 1857. 

His death was accelerated by a fall in which his thigh was fractured, 
*¢ The Countess Wallmoden had called to take leave of the Marshal, and when 
she was about to leave the room he rose from his chair, and insisted upon 
accompanying her to the door. The Countess Hy protested against his 
doing so, and having made him resume his seat she hurricd out of the room. 
It is presumed the gallant veteran had again risen from his seat. She was 
still in the anteroom when she heard a heavy fall. On returning she found 
Radetzky on the floor with a broken thigh.”’ No attempt was made to set 
the limb. The immediate cause of his death was paralysis of the lungs. 

Henry Stephen Fox Strangways, third Earl of Ichester, died at his seat, 
Melbury House, on Sunday morning. He was the brother of General 
Strangways, distinguished at Leipsic, and killed at Inkerman. As a land- 
holder he enjoyed an excellent reputation in the West of England. 

Admiral Downman, a naval officer who, in small ships and large, be- 
tween 1776 and 1825, saw and did much service, died at his seat in Hamp- 
shire on Monday, in his ninety-fifth year. He had been an Admiral since 
1847. 

Sir James Fellowes, M.D., formerly Inspector-General of Hospitals, died 
on the 30th December at the house of his son in Hampshire. He had 
served in Holland, Flanders, and the Peninsula as a medical officer in the 
great French wars, 

Mr. Eneas Macdonnell, sometime an attached friend of the late Mr, 
O'Connell, and subsequently ‘ his able and damaging opponent,’’ during 
the stormy days of Irish history, died on the 3d, at the seat of his son-in-law 
in the county of Kildare. For many years, during the struggle for Eman- 
cipation, he was the English agent of the Irish Roman Catholics. 

The world of science has lost one of its distinguished members,—Dr. 
Forbes Royle, the botanist, died at Acton on Saturday, after a severe illness 
of several weeks’ duration. Dr. Royle’s profound knowledge of the material 
resources of India, especially in the vegetable kingdom, and the warm 
interest which he took in everything calculated to increase the industrial 
wrosperity of our Eastern empire, render his death a public loss. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in his own department of science had an 
European reputation. 

A merchant-prince died at Shanghai at the beginning of November—Mr. 
Thomas Chay Beale, of the firm of Dent, Beale, and Co, He was pre- 
paring to return to Europe when seized by a fatal illness, 








The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge are on a visit to the Duke 
of Newcastle at Clumber, surrounded by a brilliant circle of guests; among 
whom are the Count and Countess de Persigny, Lord Rokeby, Earl Cowper, 
and M, and Madame Van de Weyer. 

‘The Persian Ambassador, who will shortly quit the delights of Europe, 
has been on a visit to Portsmouth, to see the docks, arsenal, and ship- 
ping there. Great attention was paid to him by the naval and military 
authorities ; and he was entertained at dinner by Admiral Martin and 
General Scarlett. After dinner he went to the theatre, and saw the lively 
play of ** Jane Shore,” and the pantomime of ** Tom Tiddler.”’ 

Mr. Vernon Smith met with an accident recently while hunting with the 
Fitzwilliam hounds. He was thrown from his horse, and his collar-bone 
was fractured. He is going on favourably. 

The Stockholm Royal Academy has bestowed a prize on Prince Oscar for 
a poem on the Swedish fleet, 


The Postmaster-General has again pointed out to the public that the 
placing of the distinct initials after the address upon letters will greatly fa- 
cilitate rapidity and correetness of delivery. His recommendation will after 
the Ist February be attended with practical benefits. Letters properly ini- 
tialed will be delivered first, in all cases where a mail reaches Cotbes after 
the first morning delivery and the whole of its contents cannot be delivered 
at once. 

The Museum at South Kensington, now an established place of popular 
resort, drew large crowds during the Christmas holiday week. There were 
14,345 visitors in the mornings, and 9168 in the evenings ; giving a total of 
23,511. 

The number of officers of the Navy, employed and unemployed, is now 
6066. 

Orders have been issued to discontinue enlistment for the East India 
Company’s Cavalry until further notice. 





The Royal National Life- boat Institution continues its life-saving career, 
It is now building life-boats for Hastings, Holyhead, Groomsport, Ardmore, 
and several other places; and its liabilities for these, and tor boat-houses 
and transporting-carriages, are nearly 3000/, Under these circumstances, 
the Institution makes an urgent appeal for public support. 

The Emigration Record states that the Government have authorized the 
appointment of a permanent staff of matrons for their ships carrying single 
females to New South Wales, who are to have an increasing remuneration 
from the first to third voyage, to be provided with free lodgings in Sydney, 
and a liberal allowance for a return passage to this country. 

The customs-receipts of Glasgow in the year ending the Ist December were 
752,628/.—an increase of 33,7937. 

The emigration from Liverpool last year amounted to upwards of 154,000 
persons, employing 400 ships. 

Mr. Daniel Russell, a nautical engineer who has been very successful in 
saving stranded ships, has offered to launch the Leviathan—“ provided al 
the machinery and gear now in use be cleared away ’’—for 5000/. or 60002. 

An immense mass of alum shale, excavated from a mine at Westerdale, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, has spontaneously ignited, and is emitting 
vast volumes of a most nauseous vapour, the smell being perceptible for 
miles. As yet the inhabitants have only experienced annoyance from the 
fumes, but not loss of health. 

The railway from Madrid to Alicante has been opened for traffic. 

The Austrian National Bank is to make an additional advance of 5,000,000 
marks banco to the Hamburg Discount Bank, to assist in putting an end 
to the commercial crisis there. 

The Austrian Minister of Finance purposes to raise 40,000,000 florins, by 
way of a ‘lottery loan,” to assist in the construction of railways. 








The novelty-loving Parisians have enjoyed a new sensation this winter— 
dense fogs, almost of the London substance. In former years such visit- 


| ations have been rare. 


A man residing at Carrigaline, near Cork, during the recent monetary 
alarms drew out 700/. from a bank, and took it home, all in gold. hen 
he got it home he became terrified lest thieves should break in and steal : 
almost day and night, armed, he was on the watch within his house over 
his troublesome treasure, At length, from excessive mental excitement 
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and bodily fatigue, he lost his reason ; he imagined constantly that robbers | 
were approaching ; eventually he became quite frantic, and is now the | 
inmate of a lunatic asylum in Cork. 

The personalty of the late Earl Fitzhardinge has been sworn under 
300,0007. The greater portion of the estates and personalty was bequeathed 
to Admiral’ Sir Maurice Fitzhardinge Berkeley, the deceased’s brother. 
Mrs. Jane Barker and her child are handsomely provided for ; but the lady 
will lose all ‘‘ if shecommits adultery.” ‘To Mrs. Bunnis left 1000/. in cash 
and 700/. a year. 





The President of the Civil Tribunal at Bucharest has been murdered 
while on the judgment-seat, A young Greck was adjudged to have lost a 
suit; exasperated at a result which ruined him, the ruffian drew a pistol 
and shot the President through the head, exclaiming, ‘Justice is at length 
rendered!’ He then attempted to destroy himself, but was prevented. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 31st August, in the Residency, at Lucknow, the Widow of the late Lieu- 
tenant Alexander J. Dashwood, 48th B.N.L., of a son. 

On the 17th November, at Colombo, the Wife of Captain W. Driscoll Gossct, Sur- 
veyor-General of Ceylon, of a son, 

On the 2Ist, at Tabrecz, in Persia, the Lady of Keith Edward Abbott, Esq., her 
Majesty’s Consul-General, of a son, 

On the Ist January, at Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, the Wife of Captain Thomas 
Cochran, R.N., of a son. 

On the 2d, in Lower Grosvenor Street, the Hon, Mrs. Hussey, of a son. 

On the 2d, in Park Crescent, the Wife of Major-General Sandys, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Stobo Castle, the Lady of Sir Graham Montgomery, Bart., M.P., of 
a son, 

On the ith, at Wrockwardine, Salop, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Herbert, of a 
daughter. 


On the 5th, at Ayott St. Laurence, Lady Emily Cavendish, of a son. | 
On the 7th, in Russell Square, Mrs, Charles Edward Mudie, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 3d November, at Naince Tal, Bazet W. Colvin, Esq., C.S., to Mary Eliza, 
second daughter of Colonel Graham, Bengal Army. 

On the 28th December, at Mallow, Captain James Harwood Rocke, late 2d 
Queen’s Royal, Adjutant of a Dépot Battalion, Pembroke Dock, to Phillippa Maria, 
youngest daughter of Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, Bart., M.P., Mallow Castle. 

On the 3lst, at Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. William Lempriere Lewis, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, to Elizabeth Alicia Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late Hon. Algernon Herbert. 

On the Ist January, at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells, the Rev. Edmund Hob- 
house, Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, second son of the late Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, of Hadspen, Somerset, to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late General the Hon. John Brodrick. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Torrens 
D’ Aguilar, late Grenadier Guards, and eldest son of the late Sir George D’ Aguilar, 
K.C.B., to Frances Catherine, third daughter of the Lady Elizabeth Dawson and 
of the late Hon. Lionel Dawson. 

On the Sth, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Alfred, eldest son of Major- 
General Buckley, M.P., to Geraldine Mary, only daughter of the late Capt. St. John 
Mildmay, R.N. 

On the Sth, at Ammendell House, Linlithgowshire, James Young, Es«., 
third son of the late John Young, Esq., of Westridge, Isle of Wight, to the Lady 
Alicia Diana Hay, third daughter of the late Right Hon, Henry David, Earl of 
Buchan, and relict of the Hor, and Rev. Somerville Hay. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th July, in the Residency at Lucknow, of cholera, brought on by fatigue, 
Lieutenant Alexander John Dashwood, 48th B.N.1., eldest son of Liewtenant-Colo- 
nel A. W. Dashwood, of Shenley Grange, Herts; in Lis 27th year. Also, on tl 
19th August, Herbert John Garrett, second son of the late Lieutenant A. J. D - 
wood; aged 11 months. 

Believed to have been killed at Cawnpore, on the 5th July, with Colonel Smit! 
and other officers of the regiment, Lieutenant David Henderson, Acting jr 
Interpreter, and Quartermaster of the 10th Bengal Nati Infantry, youn 
Captain Henderson, of Stemster, Caithness. 

Killed, in a sortie from the garrison of Lucknow epherd, of 
the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry, and second in command of the 2d Regiment of Oud 
Irregular Cavalry, second surviving son of Johu Shepherd, Esq., of Mansfield 
Street ; in his 24th year, 

On the 3d November, at Shanghai, Thos. Chay Beale, Esq., Chevalicr of the La 
gion of Honour and of the Portuguese Order of Christ ; in his 52d year. 

On the 21st December, at Bath, the Rev. Hugh Totty, D.D., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Rector of Etchingham, and Vicar of Fairlight, Sussex ; in his 101st year. 

On the 27th, in Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, Sir John Kerle Haberticld, 
Kt.; in his 42d year. 

On the 29th, at Cheltenham, Mary, relict of Wm. Archers, Esq., of Tillsdown ; in 
her 92d year. 

On the 30th, at Langstone Cottage, near Havant, Sir James Fellowes, M.D., 
¥.B.S., L. and E., Luspector-General of Military Hospitals ; in his 86th year. 

On the 30th, at Malta, at the residence of her brother, Admiral Lord Lyons, 
Catherine, daughter of the late John Lyons, Esq., of St. Austen's, Hants, 

On the Ist January, at Gainsborough, the Rev. James Henry Willan, Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, and Vicar of Bole; in his 49th year 

On the 2d, at Acton, John Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., Off. of the Legion of Io- 
nour, of the India House. 5 

On the 2d, in Trafalgar Terrace, Kingsland, Mr, John Pottle, of the Royal Fxs- 
change ; in his 77th year, 

On the 2d, at Brockham Warren, Betchworth, Surrey, William Hackblock, Esq., 
M.P. for the Borough of Reigate, and Magistrate for the county of Surrey; in his 
58d year. 

On the 2d, at Barnsbury Park, the Rev, William Hendry Stowell, D.D., late Pre- 
sident of Cheshunt College, Herts ; in his 57th year. 

On the 3d, at Melbury, Sampford, Dorset, Henry Stephen third Earl of [chester ; 
in his 71st year. 

On the 4th, at Ilambledon, Hants, Admiral Downmaa ; in his 95th year. 


“POSTSCRIPT. 


No furtuer Indian news has arrived this morning. But the fuller 
telegraphic summary usually forwarded by the Indian Government has 
been and is hourly expected. The mails will probably not reach London 
until Monday or Tuesday. 


Since the death of Lord Raglan in the midst of the bloody siege of 
Sebastopol, no Englishman has died whose loss has been so sincerely regret- 
ted as that of General Havelock. Although the telegraph that conveyed the 
unwelcome news reported a defeat and a victory at the same time, yet 
comparatively little attention was paid to these facts, for the heart of 
the nation was filled with an unselfish sorrow that excluded other 
thoughts. Flags hoisted half-mast high, bells tolled, and minute-guns 
fired in some of the great “reggae towns, are outward signs of a feel- 
ing deep within. Havelock’s career was one which fastens upon English 
affections. Sharer in nearly all the great conflicts in British India for the 
last five-and-thirty years—fighting in Burmah, in Affghanistan, on the 
Sutlej, in Scindiah’s country, in Persia—or engaged in labours of mili- 
tary administration—Henry Havelock was placed in no position in 
which he did not rise to the occasion: He wag a poor man without in- 
fluence ; his promotion was slow—at sixty-two he was still a Colonel in 
the Army ; yet it does not appear that he complained. He had made 
almost an idol of duty, and a duty of obedience. He did what he was 
ordered, and always did it well. In victory, in retreat, in patient 
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waiting, in sudden shipwreck, he was master of himself ; and no officer 
has been more completely master of his men. His sharp command, 


| “Steady, men!” kept order when the Erin struck; when the danger 


was past, the men knelt with their Colonel in thanksgiving, as if they 
had been of his family. When his great opportunity came—when his 
country’s honour and his country’s sons and daughters were in peril—he 
led on his little column under a burning sun with that swift and resolute 


| decision which insures victory by enlisting time under its banner, But 


he only showed in the full light of publicity those bright and solid mili- 
tary qualities he had always shown in a not inglorious obscurity. Of 
Henry Havelock it can be said with truth, what can be said of so few, 
that he died, as he had lived, in hisduty. He had not learned all his 
honours, he did not know of the pension: it is even a nice technical 
question whether he really was a baronet, the date of the patent being 
later than the date of his death. But he had accomplished his heroic 
work ; and in the safety of those whom he had marched to rescue, in the 
meeting with Outram, in the mecting with Campbell, and in the know- 
ledge of what the British vation thought of him, he had rewards that 
must have satisfied his heart. 

With regard to the future of those who were dear to Havelock there 
can be no doubt. Should it be necessary, a fresh patent will issue. 
Parliament voted a grant; but the bill embodying that vote is still in the 
House of Commons, and the whole arrangement will be made afresh, 
with a view to the actual circumstances. It is also stated that the Queen 
has resolved to give Lady Havelock and her daughters a residence in 
Hampton Court Palace. 


The death of Redschid Pasha, the Sultan's ablest servant, is a severe 
blow for Turkey. He died on Wednesday, somewhat suddenly, having 
been ill only three days, and no danger being appr hended from his 
malady. He was only fifty-six years of age. 

Mustapha Redschid Pasha was the son of a wealthy Turk. He shared in 
the reforms executed by the late Sultan, and acquired an influence over his 
son Which he kept to the last. In early life he had powerful patrons in 
Ali Pasha and Selim Pasha, serving with the latter in the campaign of 1829, 
and taking part in the negotiations that led to the treaty of Constantinople. 
He afterwards served in Egypt ; was one of the negotiators in 1834; and was 
made Grand Vizicr, for the first time, by Sultan Mahmoud. Failing to re- 
tain power, he was sent as Turkish Minister to Paris; and here it was that 
he negotiated on the part of Turkey the quadruple treaty that gave such 
offence to France and saved Egypt to the Sultan. Redschid Pasha was in 
constant opposition to Russia, and a zealous supporter of the reform party in 
his own country. While Minister for Foreign Affairs, he bore a chief part 
in the promulgation of the Tanzimat of Gulhane, which has been called the 
Turkish Bill of Rights. He had been Ambassador at London as wellasat Paris. 
He had been six times Grand Vizier; and whether in or out of office he constantly 
exercised a great influence over the Sultan, And the Sultan rewarded him with 
wealth, paid his debts once or twice, and gave his son a daughter in mar- 
riage. Redschid Pasha was the intimate friend of Lord Stratford. “* People 
have talked,” says the Zinws, “as if Redschid were the mere creature 
of Lord Stratford’ de Redcliffe, placed in office by the Ambassador to do his 
bidding. Nothing can be further from the truth, Redschid Pasha, a 
man distinguished by acuteness and tenacity of purpose, was not likely 
to be the mere creature of any one. His abilities and his power with the 
Sultan made his assistance as useful as his enmity would have been for- 
midable. The British Ambassador and he were usually in alliance simply 
because they had common views of policy. Lord Stratford supported 
Redschid because Redschid acted steadily on principles which this country 
has for many years past upheld, and Redschid consulted the Ambassador 
because he knew that the Ambassador would give him more disinterested 
advice than any other diplomatist.” 

* The Deutschland has learut “ positively from Constantinople that the 
mission of M. de Lesseps has fully succeeded. The representatives of 
Austria and France, acting in common, have induced not only the Ca- 
binet, with Redschid, Ali, and Fuad Pasha at its head, but also the 
Grand Council of the Porte, to sanction the Suez Canal. The English 
Legation made no opposition after Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s departure, 
and maintained an altogether passive attitude.” [Wants confirmation. ] 

A telegraphic dc spatch from Trieste, based on accounts from Constan- 
tinople, reports ‘ that the Circassians, commanded by Sefer Pasha, had 
on the 14th December taken Fort Adekou, after a strenuous resistance. 
They massacred the garrison, which consisted of 1200 men.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Berlin, dated yesterday, states that 
“the Regency of the Prince of Prussia has been prolonged for three 
months.” 

The nobles of Podolia, Volhynia, and of the{Ukraine, have followed the 
example of those of the governments of Wilna, Kowno, Grodno, and St. 
Petersburg, and addressed a memorial to the Emperor praying for the 
enfranchisement of their serfs. 

Advices from Copenhagen state that a law, dated December 28, had 
just been promulgated, allowing interest at a higher rate than 4 per 
cent, the legal rate in Denmark, to be taken in pursuance of private con- 
tracts. In other words, the Danish Government has provisionally sus- 
pended the usury-laws. 





“The jewels are to be sent back to Hanover. The arbiters—Lord 
Wensleydale, Sir Page Wood, and Sir Laurence Peel,—compelled to act 
according to the strict law of the case, have decided that the patriotic 
feelings of George I1, George III, and old Queen Charlotte, must be in- 
dulged, and the jewels, consequently, be given up.” But “ the regalia 
of England are intact. Neither the earlicr Georges nor Queen Charlotte, 
happily, could lay their hands upon them. ‘The jewels of which we are 
about to be deprived are not those old historical ornaments in the Tower 
of London which it would have been shameful to us as a nation to re- 
sign. The Hanoverian ‘loot’ is of the value of about 100,000/. The 
jewels of which it consists are those which are worn upon half-state oc- 


easions. They can be easily replaced, for no historic value attaches to 


| them other than their connexion with Hanover and Queen Charlotte.”— 


Times. 


Advices from Melbourne to the 16th November have come to hand. 
The principal news is that the two Houses have passed bills for making 
a railway from Melbourne to Sandhurst, and another from Geelong to 
Ballarat. The capital is to be raised in the London money-market. 
The state of trade was unsatisfactory, and large numbers were unem- 

loyed. 
4 The letters from Sydney are to the 11th November. Sir William 
Denison had been to Norfolk Island, devising a constitution for the Pit- 
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cairn islanders now residing there. The chief Magistrate will be elected 
by universal suffrage ; he will have two Councillors to assist him. The 
people are to legislate in public meeting, but their legislation must be 
approved by the Governor-General. No wines or spirits may be landed 
except for medical stores. All the children are to receive a public edu- 
cation ; the supreme charge of that department and of the medical stores 
is vested in the chaplain. 
ism generally with Toryism in religion and education we have never 
read before,” is the comment of the Maitland Mercury. 

From Adelaide the intelligence is to the 12th November. The suc- 
cessors of the short-lived Torrens Ministry are, Mr. Younghusband, 





“So curious a mixture of thorough Radical- | 
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Chief Secretary ; Mr. Hanson, Attorney-General; Mr. Hart, Treasurer; | 


Mr. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Works; Mr. Dutton, Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands and Immigration. 

The Gazette of last night confirms by an official notification the com- 
mon report that the Princess Royal will be married to Prince Frederic 
William Nicolas Charles of Prussia on the 25th instant; that on the 30th 
the Queen will hold a drawingroom at St. James’s Palace, and that ‘ there 
will be no presentations to her Majesty on this occasion.” 

The official announcement of the appointment of Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well as Judge of the Court of Probate also appeared in the Gazette last 
night. The rules and orders for the conduct of business in the new Court 
were published yesterday. 

Among the papers that will be read at the mecting of the Royal Gco- 
graphical Society on Monday, is one giving a ‘‘ description of the Amur 
River in Eastern Asia, by M. A. VPecherof, of the Imperial Navy of 
Russia; communicated by Captain J. Washington, R.N., F.R.G.S., 
&e., Hydrographer to the Navy.” 

The launching of the Leviathan was continued as usual throughout 
yesterday. At the close of the day the result was an advance of 12 feet 
8 inches aft and 11 fect forward. Beyond this bare fact nothing worthy 
of mention took place, except, perhaps, that the vibration of the carth 
consequent upon cach slip of the vessel was more violent and more con- 
tinuous than had ever been experienced at the yard before. 

The annual ball at St. Luke’s Hospital took place last night. About 120 
insane persons were present and some thirty visitors. ‘Che mad people 
enjoyed themselves greatly; dancing with evident delight, listening with 
** rapt attention ”’ to the vocal efforts of some of the guests, and vehemently 
demanding an encore. After the dance, presents were distributed from a 
large Christmas tree, and * young and old, girls and grown men, received 
their dolls and toys with intense satisfaction.’’ At eleven the whole was 
over, and the patients retired. 

** Since the opening of the hospital in 1751, no fewer than 19,178 patients 
have been adinitted ; of which number there have been discharged—eured, 
8490; uncured, 6597; as unfit or idiots, 1865; by desire of friends, 5438 ; 
for breach of hospital rules by relatives, 140 ; and died, 1456,” 

Insanity has increased of late years to a painful extent. There are 1000 
patients iri Hanwell Asylum ; the house is to be enlarged so as to accom- 
modate 2000. ‘There are 1200 pauper lunatics in the house at Colney Hateh. 
Yet there are still 1100 pauper lunatics in Middlesex unprovided for. ‘ A 
few years ago lunatics were in the proportion of 1 to rather more than 
800 of the population, while now they are in the rate of 1 to 700—an in- 
crease of one-eighth on an increased population.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fray Arrernoon, 

The wonderful clasticity of British credit is nowhere more powerfully il- 
lustrated than in the varying prices of our Public Funds. During a period 
of the most extraordinary pressure, in which many houses of old and hon- 
ourable standing were obliged to succumb, while money was commanding 
10 per cent on unexceptionable paper, and while the Government were obli- 
ged to interfere in order to save the Bank of England from a threatened 
suspension of cash payments, the British public never for a moment 
lost their confidence in the permanence and stability of the Government Secu- 
rities ; for although the crisis of the American panic was sufficient to induce 
speculative sales of Stock, so that at one time Consols fell as low as 86%, 
yet such has been the rapidity and strength of the reaction eaused by public 
Investments, that within two months a rise has been established to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent. The bullion in the Bank coffers has increased in a most 
marvellous manner within a very short time ; the best paper can now be dis- 
counted below the current rate of 6 per cent; and on every side there are 
unmistakeable symptoms of revived confidence. A very considerable rise 
has taken place in al classes of English Securities ; but Consols especially, 
notwithstanding the late advance, continue to be a favovrite investment, 
justifying the well-known culogium on ‘the elegant simplicity of the 
Three per Cents.”’ 

As had been pretty gencrally expected, the Bank Directors yesterday re- 
duced the rate of discount from 8 to 6 per cent. The announcement bad at 
first little effect upon the market; in fact, prices were shortly after quoted 
lower. The advance this week in Consols has been about ] per cent. This 
has been “ ticket-day,”’ and the last price for February is 95} $. Reduced, 
95, 8. New Three per Cents, 95} 4. Bank Stock, 218 220, 

“he Foreign Stock Market has shown considerable animation ; and the 
fluctuations have been more than usually extensive, Stocks closing this 
afternoon at a general improvement of from 1 to 2 per cent. Spanish Three 

r Cents, 41 42; Ditto Deferred, 26 26}; Turkish Six per Cents, 99 99} ; 

urkish Four per Cents, 103} 104; Venezuela Active, 31 33; Buenos 
Ayres, 93 95; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 55 6; Peruvian 
Three per Cents, 54 56; Brazilian, 99 101. 

A very active business has been doing in the Railway Share Market all the 
week, at in some instances 1, 2, and 3 per cent higher prices: the fluctua- 
tions have exceeded } and 1 per cent every day. In the early part of today 
the market was heavy, but it has recovered with the firm tone of the Eng- 
lish Market. London and Brighton, 108 110; Great Northern, 243 25; 
South-Eastern, 21] 224; Caledonian, 445 45; Midland, 933 94; London 
and South-Western, 98 98}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 943 95; London 
and North-Western, 98} 99; Great Western, 58} 59. 

The French Share Market continues very good; prices showing a further 
improvement. Paris and Lyons, 35} 36; Northern of France, 39} }; Paris 
and Strasbourg, 27 28}. 

The Indian Market presents a flat appearance ; the news from India caus- 
ing some uncasiness. India Stock has fallen 3 per cent from the highest 
ee leaving off at 111112. Great Indian Peninsula, 224 223; Madras 

. Shares, 214 2: 


Saturpay, TWELvE o’CLock. 

There is no particular change to notice in the English Market. Stocks 
continue firm: Consols 95} g. Foreign Securities and Railway Shares are 
a shade flatter, with little business doing. 


! 
| dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum was declared. 
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Sarurpay, Onr o’Ciock. 

A decline of } per cent has taken place in Consols, the market closing 954 
buyers only. Kailway Shares have been flat, but have recovered the open- 
ing prices. Business has been dull. The following are the last bargains 
marked—Caledonian, 88}; Eastern Counties, 61}; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 64; Great Northern, 99} ; Great Western, 59; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 943; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 109 ; London, and North- 
Western, 985; London, and South-Western, 98}; North British, 533; 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 98}; Ditto York, 85}; South-Eastern, 731 : 
Great Central of France, 8. Joint Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and 
Australian Chartered, 183; Ottoman Bank, 183; Union of Australia, 50}, 
Miscellaneous—Canada, 137 ; Eastern Steam, 5; London General Omnibus 
Company, 3} ; Peel River Land and Mineral, 2}. 











3 per Cent Consols 947 5; Dutch 24 per Cents ...... 64 5 ex diy, 
Ditto for Account . 95} | Ditto 4 per Cents 98 99 
3 per Cent Reduced 95 } | Mexican 3 per Cent 204 21 
New 3 per Cents ............ 951 2 | Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 79 81 
Long Annuities ........... 22 1-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 54 56 
SEE NOE onkbneccotncences 219 221 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853 . 434 44) 
Exchequer Bills ........... 10 14 pm. Russian 5 per Cents......... 108 110 
EN OO, ian nnrcacccrsous shut Ditto 44 per Cents..... 98 100 ex diy 
Austrian 5 per Cents ..... 87 90 ex div. Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 41 42 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 101 Ditto Deferred........cccsee 26 4 
Belgian 44 per Cents ........ 95 97 Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 86 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 101 103 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 80 3 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 99 101 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 99 4 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 85 85 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ., 103} 4} 


At a meeting of the proprietors -of the Colonial Bank, on Wednesday, a 
The position of 


the bank appears to have greatly improved : all the bad debts have now been 








cleared off out of profits, and a reserve-fund has been commenced, 


Failures are still reported. Messrs. J.and W. Wallace, sewed-muslin-ma- 


| nufacturers of Glasgow, have stopped for 250,000/. : scarcely any dividend is 
| expected, the firm ‘having been subsisting on rotten paper.” 


Messrs, 
Whittield and Co., West India merchants of London, have been compelled 
to suspend payment in consequence of depreciation in the value of West 
India produce: liabilities 45,0007. Messrs. Callender and Son, leather- 
factors, and Messrs. Mitchell, Miller, and Ogilvie, warehousemen, of 
Glasgow, have stopped : the liabilities of the latter are stated to be 80,000/. 
Mr. Jobn Ewan, the chicf magistrate of Dundee, a manufacturer, has failed 
for upwards of 40,0002, 

The Swedish Diet have authorized the Government to raise a loan of from 
600,000. to 700,000/. to assist commercial men in want of cash, but who 
have ample property to be eventually realized. Curiously enough, the 
money is to be sought in the first instance at Hamburg, recently in such 
straits itself. AL. Guarantee Association has also been formed at Stockholm 
to aid merchants, 

The loan for Norway, 220,000/., has all been forwarded by Messrs. Baring. 

The reports from the manufacturing districts continue to denote a gradual 
improvement. 

A rise in the price of cotton has commenced at Liverpool : the total ad- 
vance up to Tuesday had been 1¢. from the lowest point. 

In consequence of the change in the Bank rate of discount, the discount- 
houses have reduced their rates of allowance for money at call from 6} to 
4} per cent. The London and Westminster Bank have fixed 4 per cent for 
all sums of 500/. and upwards, and 3 per cent for lesser amounts. The 
London Joint-Stock Bank have also fixed 4 per cent. The same is the case 
with the London and County as regards alt fresh deposits. ‘The Union 
and the Commercial allow 4 per cent, and the City and the Bank of London 
5 per cent. 

CrysTat Patace.—Return of ‘admissions for six days ending Triday 
January 8th, including season-ticket-holders, 16,399. 


Che Theatres. 

The pla of the four “ festival performances” by which the marriage of 
the Princess Royal is to be honoured at Her Majesty’s Theatre is now offi- 
cially published. English drama, English opera, and Italian opera, will ali 
be represented by members of the different London theatres ; and it is ex- 
pected that every performance will be attended by the Royal party, about 
cighty persons in number. ‘Tuesday the 19th instant, when Macbeth is to 
be played by Mr. Phelps and Miss I. Faucit, and Mr. John Oxenford’s 
Twice Killed, by Mr, and Mrs. Keeley, will be the first night of the festivi- 
tics. On Thursday the 21st the Pyne-Harrison Company will perform 
The Rose of Castille ; and an atterpicce, with Mr. Robson as the principal 
personage, will be furnished from the Olympic 1repertery. An Italian opera, 
a ballet-divertissement, and an appropriate cantata, composed for the ocra- 
sion by Mr. Howard Glover, will constitute the entertainment of Saturday 
the 23d. The last performance, which will represent English comic drama, 
and for which the Haymarket and the Adelphi companies will supply con- 
tingents, is not to take place till after the marriage of the Princess; and 
it will be distinguished from those on all the preceding evenings by the 
appearance of the Queen in full state, the degree of Majesty called ‘ semi- 
state" being deemed sufficient for the other occasions. 

Without wishing to transfer to our columns the gossip of clubs and 
private circles, we may hint that the programme described above contains 
the seeds of a huge controversy that is only waiting for opportunity to 
burst forth in terrible vigour. By looking carefully over the list of per- 
formances, and observing what names are omitted, readers moderately 
versed in theatrical politics will at once see that there is something like 
a grievance somewhere ; and they may rest assured that before another 
fortnight has elapsed a dispelled fog will reveal a rich banquet of dis- 
putation. 


- 


The cheap operas at Her Majesty's Theatre continue to draw crowds, 
and will go on till the house is wanted for the Queen's festival enter- 
tainments. A new contralto, Mademoiselle Saunier, appeared this week 
as Azucena in the Troratore, and was well received. From her voice 
as well as her name she seems to be French: she has power and energy 
both as a singer and an actress, and will probably be an acquisition to 
the company. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

Reviewing the events of the year 1857, the dramatic historians of 
Fiance find matter to chronicle, which, though not exceeding the ordi- 
nary average of Paris, ig sufficient to astound the quiet recorder of Lon- 
don theatrical life, who counts his novelties by units, while our friends 
across the Channel enumerate by scores. 4 

At the Théatre Fran¢ais, four new pieces have been produced ; two of 
which—La Fiammina, by M. Uchard, and Le Fruit Deéfendu, by M. ©. 
Doucet—have been brilliantly successful. The old tragedy Venceslas, by 
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Rotrou—revived in the summer—may also be regarded in the light of 
a novelty, as far as the present generation is concerned. Ten new 
pieces have been produced at the Odéon, a theatre which, enjoying the 
same privileges as the Francais, rather affords a refuge to literary as- | 
pirants than promises them an abundant crop of laurels: but the great- | 
est achievement of the season seems to have been the revival of Zartuffe, 
with elaborately-correct decorations. 

Ten is also the number of the novelties brought out last year at the 
Vaudeville; and it may be considered a small number at that establish- 
ment. The success of Les Faux Bonshomme:, which was continued from 
the year 1856, and also of Dalila, the drama of M. Octave Feuillct pro- 
duced last May, may be cited as the reason of comparative repose. The 
glory of the Gymnase is La Question d’ Argent, by M. A. Dumas the 
younger, which, produced last January, kept the stage for four months. , 

welve is the total number of new pieces brought out at this fashionable 
house. Turning to the principal theatres devoted to the lighter class of 
drama, we find fifteen novelties, chiefly in onv act, at the Variétés ; nine- 
teen of the broad farcical kind at the Palais Royal; and again nineteen, | 
of the operatic species, at the Boutfes Parisicns. | 

A fair number of successes have been achieved at the melodramatic | 
theatres. The Porte St. Martin, though it failed in an attempt to make | 
the life of Shakspere dramatically interesting to the people of Paris, may 
fairly boast of La Belle Gabrieile, produced at the commencement of the 
year, and Les Chevaliers du Bronillard, (Anglict Jack Sheppard,) which 
still maintains a successful run. Five dramas have been played at the 
Gaité, and have all been fortunate, especially L’ Arengle and Le Feu par | 
Amour, supported by the talent of M. Lafferriére. Of eight drames | 
brought out at the Ambigu-Comique, the most triumphant have been 
Les Viveurs de Paris and Rose Bernard ; the former supported by Made- 
moiselle Page, the latter by Madame Doche: and of fifteen performed at 
the Cirque—now chiefly devoted to spectacles of the military and fairy 
classes—the “ féerie fantastique” entitled Le Diable d Argent has at- 
tained the greatest measure of fame. 

The Grand Opera has placed upon its boards a French version of J? Tyo- 
vatore, (Le Trouvére,) and the ballet of Marco Spada, founded on the opera 
of the same name ; and has also transferred the Cheval de Bronze from the | 
repertory of the Opéra Comique to its own. At the last-named establish- | 
ment, there have been five novelties ; the newest of which, Le Carnaval 
de Venise, is the first work produced under the management of the pre- 
sent director, M. Nestor Roqueplan. That less fashionable temple of the 
Muses the Théatre Lyrique is distinguished by the production of eight 
works, comprising a French version of Weber's Oberon, and a new opera 
by M. Sennet, entitled La Demoiselle @ Honneur, which was brought out 
on the last day of the year. At the Italiens, 2/go/etto was a novelty, and 
the tragic performance of Madame Ristori and Signor Salvini alternated 
with the operas. 

As for the houses of smaller importance, their fertility is something 
amazing. The novelties at the Folies Dramatiques (a little vaudeville 
house) number twenty-one ; and those at the Beaumarchais (the French 
Victoria) reach the extraordinary figure of thirty-three. 








By the death of Mademoiselle Rachel,—which occurred during the night 
of the 3d and 4th instant, at a country-house in Canet, near Toulon, placed 
at her disposal by M. Sardoux,—the annals of French classical tragedy 
are brought to a close, and wiil not be resumed till some new genius, yet | 
unforeseen, appears on the stage to animate the oldfashioned figures that 
were considered Greck in the golden age of Louis XIV. A love of Mo- 
litre is implanted as irradicably in the French mind as a vencration for 
Shakspere in the soul of Britons; and his tenure of the stage does not 
depend absolutely on the state of the histrionic profession. But it is 
otherwise with the tragedians. Corneille and Racine are poets of the 
literary world, not of the French people ; and it is only by their asso- 
ciation with some great actor that they maintain a theatrical existence. 
Of late years, thanks to the genius of Mademviselle Rachel, the plays dis- 
tinguished by important female characters stood high in the list of acted 
classical dramas, while the parts in which Talma had achieved his 
gigantic reputation were slightly heeded. Now the female link is also 
snapped; and whether classic tragedy will ever resume a commanding 
position, is a question beyond the power of solution, | 

Mademoiselle Rachel was born in March 1820, at the village of Munf 
in Switzerland. Her father was a Jewish hawker; and in carly life she 
was an itinerant singer at the French cafés. Under the protection of 
M. Choron, who accidentally, it is said, discovered her talents, she was 
regularly educated for the stage; and after an abortive début at the 
Gymnase, commenced in June 1838, at the Théatre Francais, that brilliant 
carecr as a tragic actress of the first class which lasted till the malady 
which has just terminated her existence caused a cessation of her pro- 
fessional toils. Her first appearance in London, at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, was in the year 1840, when she played Hermione in the Audromaque 
of Racine; but it is with the St. James’s Theatre, where she acted in 
several successive seasons, that her name will be associated in the minds | 
of the London public. 

The last illness of Mademoiselle Rachel was more than a year in du- 
ration, and was accompanied by intense suffering. According to the 
Fays, one of her sisters, foreseeing on Saturday the fatal termination of 
the malady, sent to Nice for a Rabbi, who arrived in time to read the 
prayers for the dying, prescribed by the Hebrew religion, The remains 
of the deceased artist are to be brought to Paris, by her brother M. 
Raphaél Félix ; and the funeral is appointed for Friday next. 





At a time when English music is so much neglected by English mu- 
sicians, it is pleasant to notice such a concert as that which was given 
on Tuesday evening by the “ Royal Surrey Gardens Choral Society.” 
It was a feast of genuine Fnglish fare, calculated not only to gratify 
but to strengthen and improve public taste for our national music, The 
programme consisted in the first place of a selection from the songs, 
ducts, glees, and dramatic concerted picces of Bishop; and secondly, of 
a number of English vocal pieces by various ancient and modern com- 
posers. Among the performers, were Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Banks, Mr. Lawler, and other good singers of the 
English school; and there was a large and excellent chorus. Notwith- | 
standing the severe weather, the vast Musie Hall was filled to the doors, 
and the audience were most hearty in their applause. This concert was 
the first of a series, to be continued during the season. 





| ties of the subject. 


| states, however, which are at present in the condition of 


| thus laying the foundations of real wealth and power, 


| reconstruct the administration of India. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE OPENING YEAR. 





| Lorp Patmenston, it is said, has been decidedly bitten with the 
| idea of recording his name among the Reform Ministers of this 
| country. 


There is no authentic evidence of the statement; but 
it is not an unnatural result of the inquiries which a shrewd man 
would make into the state of public feeling and the practicabili- 
In truth, we have arrived at a season when 
a man of clear good sense, of more than ordinary courage, and of 
some invention, might immortalize himself as one of the work- 
men in gradually enlarging the edifice of the British constitu- 
tion, Nothing can hinder him from taking that post, exeept the 
want of will or the want of discernment; and we are not yet in 
a position to convict Lord Palmerston of either. 

Indeed, to all appearance, the opening year is a season of large 
opportunity for the whole of Europe, and for our own country in 
particular, There is not one European state whose affairs are not 
in some degree unsettled to the very foundation. It is not all 
litical 
health to avail themselves of their opportunity. Royal Prussia, 
for instance, is on a sick bed; the powers of government are in 
commission; the King of the future is in the stage of court- 
ship, and Prussian prospects are in suspense. Tmperial Austria 
has disappointed every favourable calculation: the tall young 
Emperor, affectionate as he may be in the bosom of his family, 


| active as he may be in pursuit of military studies, proves to be 


no equal for the professional statesmen by whom he is surrounded. 
And they, again, notwithstanding the expectations called forth 
by the real ability of some among them, are living disappoint- 
ments. They do not possess suflicient power to drag the Austrian 
empire, with its complicated liabilities, out of that rut of routine 
in which it has been gradually descending for years. With this 
January the time has come when they ought to have redeemed 
the debt: they cannot do it. They cannot reduce the army. 
They have not the hardihood or the genius to escape from their 
difficulties by calling to their aid the spontaneous loyalty and in- 
telligence of the people, German, Hungarian, or Italian, And 
thus Imperial Austria goes ‘rubbing on” towards the day of 
her probable decline. With regard to France, her opportunities 
are obstructed by her social and political condition ; and she is for 
the time under the dominion of a man who is best described by 
the word “inscrutable.” 

Of all the European powers Russia is the one whose opportunity 
looks the clearest, and whose Government seems to S giving 
some signs of using the opportunity. It has always been said of 
Alexander II that he is a man of peace. Quite recently his au- 
thority has been used, not to drag forth his serfs and consume 
them in the war begun by his father, but to make a new statute 
in their emancipation, preparing for the freedom of serfs on pri- 
vate lands as well as on Crown lands; and while the official rail- 
ways which are to entail upon Russia a debt of 45,000,000/. 
sterling, in order to make immense roads nowhere save for mili- 
tary purposes, are suffered to proceed, favour has again been 
extended to Riga, and there is a probability that the commercial 
railroad from that Liverpool of Russia may be permitted to creep 
into existence. Should these prognostics be carried out, the op- 
portunity is actually opened with the commencing year for 
developing semi-barbarous Russia into a civilized country ; 
If so, he 
is not content merely to carry on the government, but is resolved, 
like Peter, to make a Russia that he has not found ready-made 
to his hand. 

Still it is to our own England and her statesmen that 1858 
presents the greatest opportunities, We cast aside all minor 
questions, and speak only of those three that have grown up 

uring the closing year. For if the workmen in the field be 
equal to their labours, in the embarrassments of 1857 we find the 
seeds of great measures for 1858, The monctary crisis has ex- 
poscd an immense amount of commercial corruption, which could 
not have been brought into existence without the operation of 
trading and currency laws favourable to false reliances and to 
fraud. The precedent of 1847 almost proclaimed the rule, that if 
our commercial men hurry themselves into embarrassments by 
over-speculation the State is bound to step in and redeem them. 
Circumstances have contributed to force the reconsideration of our 
monetary system upon Parliament ; and it so happens that Lord 
Palmerston is the Minister whose Council will be charged with the 
duty of guiding that inquiry, not only to the right search, but 
towards a practical measure, 

It is under his government that Parliament is called upon to 
Already the Premier 
has announced a measure, the object of which, to use the simplest 
words, is to build a new empire on the foundations of the other. 
Thisis a task as great as it is novel. 

Not less so in its possible scope and effects might be the 
promised Reform Bill. Whether we take itin its largest or in its 
most limited aspect, we must consider it as a measure to adjust 
a fundamental institution of our country to the actual state of 
the community. ‘To do that, the Reform Bill ought not to be one 
solely to amend existing defects in ‘the law” ; it ought toamend 
existing defects in the institution; and to that end the most 


| essential element is such an extension of the franchise as will 
| take along with the Government and Parliament a Jarger propor- 


tion of the entire community, This is not our opinion: the de- 
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clarations of statesmen, peers, great commoncrs, great towns, and 
of large numbers of the people, now reiterated for many years, 
show that it is the matured feeling and conviction of the 
country. A statesman has every right to take into account the 
limitations still desired by influential classes as well as_ the ex- 
tensions; but if, with whatsoever limitations, he would buckle 
himself up to the work of fulfilling the aseertained wish of the 
community, he would really write his name, in our records as one 
of our great historical men. The India Reform Bill has been 
mentioned as a valid reason for deferring the English Reform 
Bill ; but there are many practical considerations the other way. 
It would be fatal to Lord Palmerston’s position and reputation if 
he were to throw himself open to a suspicion of using one mea- 
sure as a “dodge” to avoid another. The liability is so obvious 
that so acute a man is not likely to fall into the mistake. He will 
have to steer his path amid large and embarrassing questions, and 
in such a career it is essential to the success of any Minister that he 
should be supported by the great body of the country—the nation 
as distinct from the mere classes in it. But the expected Indian 


Reform Bill is in itself a distinct and substantial reason for an | 


English Reform Bill. A transfer of administrative authority will 
involve a great augmentation to the patronage of the Government, 
and, whatever checks may be devised, the concentration of in- 
creased political power in the Executive is inevitable. The most 
direct, natural, and appropriate method of maintaining the po- 
litical balance against that inconvenient accumulation of power 
at the centre, is to enlarge the basis of our political institutions. 

It does not follow that because a statesman should take this 
high and chivalrous view of his opportunities, therefore he should 
be unable to perform his duties in workmanlike style. On the 
con’ , the most chivalrous men have been the best workmen, 
from the days of Hercules to these of Captain Castle. <A higher 
and more chivalrous spirit, indeed, would in our day be a novelty 
of the greatest practical utility. Recent events have brought 
upon our country the last disgrace that we should have expected 
to confess : our commercial probity has been stained. ‘The same 
forgetfulness of higher duties which betrayed us into the danger- 
ous and discreditable —— in India—the same selfish pursuit 
of personal objects which has almost made us ‘suspend pay- 
ments” in commercial repute—has almost tntil the present 
hour rendered the country dull in political feeling. The great 
corrective to the prevalent fault of the day would be the re- 
introduction of more chivalrous sentiment; and in no form 
could it show itself more instructively or more effectually for 
inereasing the influence of a Minister than in the shape of 
boldness to lead the public in its conscientious action, com- 
bined with businesslike care in the preparation and details of 
the measures brought before Parliament. Itis no dashing states- 
manship which 1857 has imposed upon 1858, The Minister who 
introduces ‘bills for rejection” would only keep up a farce which 
is now understood, and would further derogate from the standing 
of his order, Every bill introduced into either House should be so 
well prepared in every line of its clauses as to stand the inquiry of 
professional lawyers and working statesmen. It should be so well 
considered with a view to the ascertained necessity, and to the 
state of opinion in the public, that the two Houses could only re- 
ject itat their peril, with a certainty that the Minister could carry 
it by a general election. If Lord Palmerston should legislate this 
year in that spirit and in that manner, he would attain toa greater 
degree of power than he has ever imagined; but it would be a 
power the reverse of dangerous or injurious to the country, 

THE INDIA BILL, 
Tux bill to be introduced by Ministers for the better government 
of her Majesty’s possessions in India will no doubt effect a very 
eat alteration. The earliest approach to anything like a positive 
escription of its provisions was given to the public by the Daily 
News, in these terms— 

** The political affairs of India are to be transferred to the direct manage- 
ment of a member of the Cabinet, who, it is understood, shall be a Peer, 
and in whom all patronage—with one exception—is to be vested. 

** This member of the Cabinct is to be President of a Council to whom 
simply consultative functions are to be intrusted; they are to have neither 
administrative nor executive powers. The Members of Council are to be 
six in number; and they are to be chosen in the first instance from the ex- 
isting Court of Directors. 

**The European portion of the Indian Army is to be greatly augmented, 
and placed directly and exclusively under the Crown, All regulations and 
orders regarding it will emanate from, all patronage will be exercised 
through, the medium of the Horse Guards. The Native Army will be con- 
fided to the charge of the local Government in India. 

“The Indian Services will be kept distinct from the Home Services, and 
charged directly and exclusively on the revenue of India. 

‘** We have only one remark to add at present: it is generally understood 
that Lord Clanricarde is to be First Minister for India under the new ar- 
rangement.” 

This account was said to be derived from “sources on which we 
have been accustomed to place great reliance’: and in the main we 
are not prepared to deny that it does indicate the general scope of 
the measure ; but some imaccuracies are obvious almost in the terms 
of the statement, and some of the expressions used are calculated 
seriously to mislead. 
that Lord Clanricarde is not to be the Indian Minister. And it 
must be too early a day to determine tlrat the Secretary of State 
for India shall be a Peer. Some advantages in selecting a man 
of the highest station are self-evident, and it may perhaps be in- 
tended that the Secretary of State for India shall in most cases 
be a Peer: but the advantages may be over-estimated ; it is most 
improbable that any practical statesman should fetter himself and 


his successors by giving to a limitation of the kinda statutable force 
and inflexibility. How preposterous would it be, for instance, to 
| pass an act which should exclude from the office Lord John Rus- 
sell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir Charles Wood, Sir James Graham 
or Lord Palmerston himself, unless either one of those Members 
chose to be ‘ pitchiorked ” into the House of Lords, and thus ex- 
cluded for the remainder of his life from the really powerful 
Chamber. On the grounds even of internal evidence, therefore 
| the first detail that we encounter is to be disregarded. ahs 
That ‘all patronage” should be vested in the head of the de- 

| partment is perhaps nearly true, but itis in some degree out of har- 
mony with the next item: the Secretary is to be assisted, we are 
told, by a Council, of which he is to be President. Here again 
we perceive exaggeration. We need not say that we have no such 
| minute information as to be able to contradict or to aflirm the 
statement positively ; indeed, we believe that the very statesmen 
who are engaged upon the measure have not themselves yet ar- 
rived at the stage when any one of these details can be considered 
as settled ; but we can easily understand the nature of the error 
into which the writer has deviated. He is led astray by the word 
“Council.” If he had used the word “ Board” it would have 
been more intelligible, and would not have been so misleading, 
It is very probable that the Secretary of State for India,—First 
Lord for India, or whatever it may be,—will be at the head of 
| a Commission or Board, amongst the junior members of which 
| certain duties will be divided ; and if so, it is possible that some 





| portion of the patronage might be allotted to certain of these junior 





members, But the word Council suggests arrangements which 
it would surprise us to see carried out, or even contemplated,— 
separate debates, divided authority, and a certain responsibility 
of the Minister to the other members of his own department. [f 
we understand the general scope of the statements which have 
transpired on the subject, the very object of the bill is to con- 
centrate the Government of India under the Crown, assisted, as 
in other matters, by its Executive. In that ease, the authority 
and responsibility, not diffused in any council, will be con- 
centrated in the department. The council which the Indian 
Minister will consult is the Cabinet; in that council he himself 
will only have a single and a consultative voice; and it will be 
the decision of the Cabinet which he, as Exceutive Minister of 
the department, will be bound to carry out. In other words, his 
position to the Cabinet and to the department will be similar to 
that of the Home Secretary or the Colonial Sceretary. 

In the passage respecting the Army the description we have 
quoted is confused. That the European portion of the Indian 
Army was to be greatly augmented we all knew; but there 
is no necessity to represent it as constituting any new organiza- 
tion. It will be, as it is already, a portion of the Queen’s Army ; 
it will, of course, be under the control of the Horse Guards, as 
the whole of the Queen’s Army is; and we suppose that the Na- 
tive Army will be not less under the authority of the Queen. 
Probably the distinction which is drawn in the passage above 
cited applies to the question of expense. The cost of the mili- 
tary services, whether of the European or Native corps, will be 
cast upon the revenue of India. Probably also the loeal author- 
ities will be enabled to raise irregular cerps. In other words, 
the position of the European and Native forces in India will re- 
semble those of European regiments in a British colony and local 
corps raised in that colony. Besides a nominally-increased con- 
trol over the troops of India,—for there has not practically been 


| any deficiency of control hitherto,—some conveniences will result 


It is almost needless to say, for instance, | 


from the proposed arrangement. Subject to the usual routine of 
relicfs, the regiments in India will be available for the service of 
the empire in any part of the world ; and thus we shall have the 
advantage of an inerease to the Imperial corps much more than 
proportionate to the increase of cost even for Tndia, and entirely 
independent of any direct cost to this country. 

Even with the requisite corrections, we have only an outline of 
the plan so far as it has yet been sketched out; it has not yet 
been authenticated by any responsible person, and the project 
itself is still open to modifications. It would therefore be wholly 
premature to pronounce, even in general terms, any definitive 
judgment on the provisions of the bill. We shall have other op- 
portunities ; for it will be quite impossible, even if Ministers de- 
sired it, to hurry such a scheme forward without deliberate consi- 
deration by the Parliament and the public. Meanwhile, we are 
not deeply impressed by all the objections which have been ad- 
vanced. The complaint that the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany will facilitate a substitution of highborn cadets and candidates 
for oftice in India, in lieu of the middle-class reeruits that have hi- 
therto gone out both for the civil and military offices, is made in the 
mistalen view that the middle class enjoy the patronage because 
the administration is drawn from the middle classes. A more 
probable reason for the opening enjoyed by the middle class is, 
that the service is one which entails residence in India with many 
disagreeable incidents, and for that reason it is that the highborn 
and wealthy leave the field open to other classes. The same rea- 
sons will prevail whether the administration be reposed in a dozen 
gentlemen meeting in Leadenhall Street, or in the same number of 
gentlemen habitually attending a bureau headed by a President 
of the Board of Control under his new alias. The notion that the 
change of Government is likely to remove the administration 
from Parliamentary control is not only ill-founded but is the re- 
verse of truth. Even the Army in India, being brought more 
simply and exclusively under the control of the Horse Guards, 
will be doubly under the control of Parliament, through the Secre- 
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tary for War and through the Secretary for India, without any 
Company to act as a shield for either of those responsible Minis- 
ters. 

The one grand difficulty which remains lies in the concen- 
tration of patronage, accompanied by a great enlargement of that 

igantic facility for abuse. The Army is to be enlarged. Who 
does not see that the Civil Army must be recruited? The Su- 
preme Department in this country is to be promoted. Thus there 
must be many new appointments, while the whole scale of the 
Indian servants will be elevated in importance. The patronage as 
it has hitherto been exercised has undoubtedly been open to 
abuse, and it is possible that the transfer of authority will not 
occasion any positive increase of the abuse ; but it does not follow 
that the evil would not be augmented. The malpractices would 
be brought to a more concentrated form ; they would stand in 
more unblushing prominence; and the demoralizing example 
would be aggravated. Taking it at the least, there would be po- 
sitively more abuse perpetrated by the Queen’s Executive ; and to 
that abuse the public certainly will not tolerate any addition 
however small, Recently accounts have been published showing 
how the distribution of places is managed for the benefit of a 
few families. On that subject there isa growing impatience ; and 
atthe same time the power of the people is increasing through the 
irresistible development of the democratic élement in our institu- 
tions. The corruption, though less virulent than it was in past 
days, is made more notorious; the opinion against it is more 
positive and active; the means of attacking it are stronger ; and 
at no distant date a more strict account will be exacted of a// 
patronage, whether British or Indian. 





THE DANUBE AND THE BLACK SEA, 
Forty-THREE years have made a great many holes in the treaty 
of Vienna: Poland is Russian, Cracow is Austrian, France is 
governed by a Napoleon, Belgium is separated from Holland, the 
navigation of the Elbe is not free. Yet the treaty of Vienna pro- 
vidéd that Poland should be Polish, Cracow Cracovian, France 
interdicted to the Bonapartes, Belgium a part of Holland, the 
navigation of the Elbe free. Two years have not yet gone by 
since the treaty of Paris was signed with an eagle’s quill, but if 
we-judge by the non-fulfilment or the infraction of its pro- 
visions, it is already verging upon its dotage. Beyond the re- 
storation of conquests made on each side, the exchange of prison- 
ers, and the arrangement of boundaries, nothing of moment has 
been done. Not to speak of the organization of the Danubian 
Principalities, there are two conspicuous instances of failure ; 
they relate to the navigation of the Danube and the neutrality 
of the Black Sea, 

The treaty of Paris provided in express terms that the Danube 
should come under the principles laid down in the treaty of 
Vienna for the regulation of rivers traversing several states; 
that, therefore, no toll should be levied for the simple fact of 
navigation, no duty imposed on merchandise ; that the police and 
quarantine regulations should be framed in such a manner as to 
favour the circulation of vessels as much as possible; that the 
duties levied for the purpose of making the Danube navigable 
should be levied equally upon the flags of all nations; and that 
the freedom of the river should be under the guarantee of the 
European Powers. Two Commissions were appointed to carry 
out these provisions. One, an European Commission, was in- 
trusted with the duty of clearing the mouths of the Danube. 
The other Commission, composed of delegates from Wurtemberg, 


Bavaria, Austria, Turkey, and the Turkish Principalities, was to | 


draw up the regulations governing the river navigation; and, 
after the European Commission had ceased to exist, it was to re- 
main the permanent guardian of the Danube. This latter Com- 
mission, styled the Riverain Commission, has framed its regula- 
tions; and it would be hardly possible to conceive a document 
more hostile to the spirit of the treaty. As the countries bor- 
dering the Elbe have violated the spirit of the treaty of Vienna, 
so this Riverain Commission has not only violated the spirit but 
the letter of the treaty of Paris. For instance, instead of treat- 
ing the flags of all nations on a footing of equality, the Commis- 
sioners reserve “the river navigation of the Danube to the 
ships of the Riverain States.” Nor has it left the navigation 
of the Danube free even to the countries they represent. The 
vessels of one riverain state will not be a to navigate 
the coasts of another riverain state. No ship will be con- 
sidered as belonging to a riverain state unless its owner is 
a subject of that state, or unless it belongs to a company whos 
head-quarters are in that state. Each ship will require a patent, 
and a patented conductor; and one state may refuse to admit 
the patents of another. Instead of reasonable quarantine regu- 
lations, caleulated to promote ‘‘the circulation of vessels,” it 
is provided that no ship can navigate the riverunless it has fortwelve 
months before it entered the river been free from suspicion of pes- 
tilence. The Commission also reserves to itself the right of making 
more detailed regulations; and finally, it declines to submit its 
—— or convention as it is called, to the Paris Conference ; 
although in the treaty it is stated that the Conference must take 
note of them before they become permanent. Of course, if the 
Conference omitted to deal with this absurd and shortsighted do- 
cument, the solemn assumption of the office of protectors of the 
Danubian navigation would be a delusion and a mockery. To 
it the river-bordering states to establish a monopoly of the 
anube after declaring that its navigation shall be free, would 
be to connive at a violation of the treaty of Paris as great as the 
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violation of the treaty of Vienna by the states bordering on the 
Elbe. It is the old medieval meckery of right, by which the 
country gentlemen whose estates bordered on a highway claimed 
| to shut up the road or levy toll for their own pleasure or profit. 

With the evil example ad evitandum of the Elbe before them, the 

European Powers will be doubly censurable unless they intervene 
| to prevent the establishment of a scandalous monopoly. The 

Danube belongs to Europe, and free navigation would confer far 
| greater advantages even upon the would-be monopolists than the 
restrictive system promulgated by the Commission. 

The labours of the Riverain Commission at present exist only 
| as a project, an inchoate infringement of the treaty, The acts of 
| Russia in the Black Sea are completed. Russia has shut up all 
| the ports and harbours on the Cireassian coast except four, and 
| has just closed Kamiesch in the Crimea. That these acts area 
| wanton infraction of the treaty of Paris, the twelfth article of the 
| treaty will show— 

** Article 12. Commerce, being free from all impediment in the ports and 
waters of the Black Sea, shall only be subjected to the regulations relative 
to health, customs, and police, which shall be conceived in a spirit favour- 
able to the development of commercial transactions,”’ 

Yet Russia has not only placed impediments in the way of com- 
merce, has not only closed ports, but has used her war marine for 
the purpose of driving Turkish and other vessels from the Circas- 
sian coast. The Black Sea, in fact, is no longer a “ neutral” sea, 
for Russia levies war in its waters under the pretext of enforcing 
police regulations, 

Thus are serious holes already made in the work of the Paris 
Plenipotentiaries, to celebrate which we burned so much powder in 
the spring of 1856 ; and unless these holes are repaired the faith 
of the public in the sanctity of treaties will be severely shaken. 
So far as Russia is concerned, previous experience should have 
taught us that she can be truste j only so far as she can be coerced, 
and that if it be possible to evade any stipulation she will be sure 
to evade it, providing it be her interest to do so, 














THE NEW MISSION IN PARIS, 

Ir the son and heir of Dogberry had had a superior education, 
and had acquired some capacity for writing, he would have given 
us admirable works on the true principles of government. We 
have an example of what he ool do in the manifesto of M. 
| Granier de Cassagnae, ‘ If there is to be a merry mecting, may 
God prohibit it!" says Dogberry. M., Granier de Cassagnac be- 
gins his editorship of 2 new weekly paper in Paris by showing 
how it is that journals cannot carry on the functions of journal- 
ism, and can only hope for readers by pandering to morals that 
must be put down. ‘There is no function left for the journalist, 
and he thanks God for it. 

‘* For writers to take up questions, it is necessary that Ministers should 
have let them slip through their fingers; and as power must necessarily 
exist somewhere, it falls into the hands of journalism as soon as the Govern- 
ment cannot hold it. But as soon as a beloved and energetic power is esta- 
blished in a country which shows itself jealous of its work and aceomplishes 
it manfully, questions and atlairs remain within the cirele of Government ; 
or when they leave it they leave it sifted and settled. This is precisely the 
| position in which France now is, after many years of confusion ond 
struggles. The Government governs, The executive power is at the 
Tuileries and in the great bodies of the State, and not in half-a-dozen ink- 
Public opinion and public interests follow their natural guides, 
instead of losing themselves in a thousand labyrinths, the tracks of jour- 
nalists, tribunes, and sectarians. The press envenomed questions without 
solving them; the Government solves them without envenoming them. 
Let us praise God for it.” 

With all his art, M. Granier de Cassagnac has found it impossible 
to trim the bark of journalism ; but such is his courtesy that he 
expresses gratitude to Heaven for the influence that is taking the 
bread out of his mouth ! 

However, he thinks that there is still hope for him; and he 
gets at this conclusion by that process of abstract reasoning in 
which the French politician and moralist stands alone. ‘ We are 
by instinct,” he says, “two things—a military nation, and a 
literary nation.” Abroad the literary glory of France is universal 
and without a rival. “ Italy, England, Spain, and Germany, have 
each had some great men, while France has had great centuries. 
Elsewhere valuable works have been an exception ; with us they are 
a tradition. The admiration of all nations has conferred upon us 
| the royalty of knowledge and of the lyre.” And as nascent 
| Christianity adopted the Latin tongue for the conquest of nations, 
| the new Catholicism of civilization is eagerly adopting the French 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





stands, 


language. ‘‘ Thus the glory of literature forms in France a 
part of the national prestige, and our books are the soldiers 
of peace which consolidate the work of the others.” The 
decay of letters is the decay of France. Such is the very 
starting-point of M. Granicr de Cassagnac’s enterprise; and in 
| order to show the necessity of the new movement, he paints to us 
| the actual state of literature. ‘Its peculiar characteristic at 
present is,” he says, “that there are hosts of workmen and a 
dearth of works”; there are ‘authors, poets, novelists, critics, 
essayists, writers of articles, writers of albums, keepsakes, re- 
views”; “marshalled into battalions they would form an army 
as numerous as that which founded the French monarchy at 
Tolbiae” ; but ‘when we seek for the thoughts of these thinkers, 
we find a barren waste of efforts.” These workmen for literature 
only supply the trunkmaker,—for even M. Granier de Cassagnaec 
cannot avoid the bathos of stale pleasantries, Literature has 
sunk to be ‘a literature of public resorts.” Its professors 
have become contemptible; ‘few would give to the poet the 
twopence they give to the waiter.” But degenerate as this 
literature is, useless as it is to art, hopeless as it is of 
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arresting the attention of the reader, and utterly powerless, 
nevertheless, “if we consider the principles it spreads, the 
public mind is daily receiving a formidable attack.” We shall 
perceive how gradually M. Granier de Cassagnac permits himself 
to slide into a false circle, at every turn of which he is proving too 
much and establishing the impossibility of his own attitude. He 
professes to deal only with the superior branches of literature, 
not those improper representations which are only attended by 
‘* bachelors or persons in liquor,” but with ‘that French stage 
which is unequalled by any other in the world in authority and 
fame’’—the higher-theatres. ‘‘ Gipsies, vice, anu slang, have 
swamped them all.” ‘‘They throw open the gates of the demi- 
monde to the real world, which rushes in headlong.”’ Novels per- 
vaded by the same spirit forbid women of education to subseribe 
to the circulating library, and deter men of sense from the book- 
seller’s shop; but the novel, like dignity, is thrust upon you— 
it comes with yournewspaper. In short, literature itself is ‘‘ out- 
side the pale of firm principle and real morality.”” Here is a con- 
dition for the glory of Franee—political literature rendered ab- 
solutely impossible, because the Government governs so beauti- 
fully that there is nothing to say about it; and the rest of lite- 
rature so trivial, so occasional, so indecent, that it would not be 
read if it were not thrust upon you by those improper things the 
newspapers ! 

‘It is difficult to comprehend the locus standi which the Ar- 
chimedes of French morals is toappropriate. ‘‘ The best friend of 
French literature,” he says, ‘“‘would be the man who possesses 
either sufficient authority to offer a reform or sufficient power to 
enforce one.” For himself, he disclaims these qualifications ; 
nevertheless, ‘‘even when a man shouts in a desert, God and his 
conscience hear him.” This is the Archimedean locus standi. 
M. Granier de Cassagnac has patriotically devoted himself to the 
labour of shouting in the desert, pour encourager les autres. 

He graciously condescends to give us an idea of the mode in 


which he intends to work for the redemption of French literature. | 


The scheme is really grand— 
‘* The critical labours of our epoch, taken in their highest sense, would, 





given in our paper on the subject some time ago. They rest 
principally upon the difficulty of making any sudden change in 
such matters, and upon the greater number of aliquot parts into 
which a duodecimal system 1s divisible. 

The second party of advocates of the pure decimal standard 
have based their theory on the French system of weights and 
measures. They would only change the currency of the realm 
in conjunction with a change in weights and measures. The best 
expounder of this system, which has found many advocates among 
learned men and in our two Universities, is Mr. William Jessop, 
a Scholar of St. John’s, Cambridge. As basis of the whole sys- 
tem, he proposes the digit, a standard of length which is one 
sixty-fourth part of the length of a pendulum oscillating in a 
second in a vacuum at the level of the sea in the latitude of 
Greenwich. From this standard of length will be derived the 
standard of weight, the ‘‘dram,’’—the weight of a cubic digit of 
distilled water at the temperature of sixty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit when the barometer is at thirty inches. Finally, from these 
standards of length and weight springs the standard of money, the 
‘ farthing,”—a copper coin whose diameter is a digit and whose 
weight isa dram. It will be seen from this short description, 
that the whole system is a close imitation of the French prin- 
ciples ; with the sole exception that the original formation of the 
digit is derived from the pendulum, whereas the French metre is 
based on the circumference of the globe. 

The third system, represented by Professor De Morgan and Sir 
J. F, W. Herschel, late Master of the Mint, though based on 
principles less scientific than the second, is of much greater prac- 
tical importance. The object sought is the simplest system of 
decimal coinage; and that is found by reducing all coins under 
sixpence four per cent in value, so that 23 farthings of the pro- 


| posed currency take the place of 24 of the existing currency. 


. . . . . . | 
according to our notion, consist in bringing up our educated youth in the | 


higher branches of history, of morals, of philosophy, even in the study of 
actual living society, so as to procure a solid basis for future literary labours, 

*¢ To reduce the thousands of volumes written on history to the ten or twelve 
fundamental questions which constitute historical study, which comprise its 
signification and its utility; to separate from the parchments of codes and 


laws of all countries the eight or ten principles which serve as basis for the | 


laws of every people ; to place the most celebrated systems of philosophy and | 


of morals invented by the sages of those nations most proud of their genius 
in presence of the Christian idea, and to point out where the best solution of 
those problems is to be found; to extract, finally, from the writings of the 
most admired masters the wholesome rules of the art of writing, and to faci- 
litate this supreme result to every ardent and honest mind, to be well ac- 
quainted with useful things;—such would be, according to our notion, the 
best employment of the labour and time of enlightened criticism.”’ 


Somehow, M. Granier de Cassagnac is about to begin this great | 


Laputan mission with ‘ scalpel and branding-iron” in hand. He 
threatens ‘ no consideration for men or things, excepting such as 
-are inspired by courtesy and imposed with dignity.” He will use 
the om at with politeness, and not stoop to apply the branding- 
iron in any indecorous posture. But with these tools he intends 
to open his new school of French literature on the curriculum in- 
dicated above. We burn to sce the experiment carried out. We 
have in this country professors who, at the sign of the Flying 
Pen, teach caligraphy in half-a-dozen lessons. M. Granier de 
Cassagnae’ does not profess such celerity, but he intends to teach 
intellectual caligraphy. The intellect of France is to be instructed 
in adapting its ideas and action entirely to the pattern set by 
authority, And in order to bring about that beatific result, M. 
Granier de Cassagnac has entered upon the arduous task of howl- 
ing every week, that he may be heard by his own conscience and 
the Emperor. A picture of the patriot Cassagnac in that sublime 
attitude would be an appropriate illustration of the present state 
of French literature—Granier in the desert howling at the impro- 
prieties under the auspices of Jupiter Tonans the Second. 
DECIMAL COINAGE, 

Books and pamphlets on the subject of decimal coinage are flying 
about. 
exquisitely dry ; and perhaps we shall not be rendering an un- 
acceptable service if we endeavour to explain how the whole 
question stands. It may be simply explained if we distinguish 
between the four different parties in the field of discussion. 

1, The adherents of the status quo, or the existing system of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, 

2. The advocates of a plan which would adapt the currency to 
a large system of deste weights and measures, derived from 
scientific standards, after the model of the French form of 
measurement, 

3. The partisans of the school of Professor De Morgan and Sir 
John Herschel, who would have the coins under sixpence reduced 
by a proclamafion four per cent in value, so that 23 farthings 
take the place of 24 in value. 

4, What we will call the American school, whose chief object is 
to create an uniformity in the symbols of commerce of both coun- 
tries; for which purpose they propose to depreciate the existing 
British coin one-half per cent, and that of the United States three 
and one-fifth per cent, making our sovereign equal to a “ half- 
eagle,” or four dollars. 

The arguments of the first party, the adherents of the existing 
system represented by Lord Overstone, were to a great extent 


The object is one that is attractive, but the details are | 


The new farthings are to be called mils, of which ten would be one 


| cent; of those again ten to be one florin, the — two-shilling 


piece. The advantages of this system of decimal coinage are 
summed up by Professor De Morgan— 

“ Looking at both sides of the question; allowing to the existing system 
its sole superiority, that it és the existing system; looking at the full and 
long discussion which the question has received—at the foreign countries 
which have adopted the decimals and found them all they were said to be— 
at the reports of the scientific commissions, which have shown themselves 
truly English in their cautious mode of treating existing things—at the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Commons—at the ar- 
guments held in the House itself, and at their result—at the feeling of so- 
ciety in general, and of the mercantile world in particular, which is fa- 
vourable where the question has been examined and quiescent where it has 
not—and at the actual facilities produced and demonstrated: looking at all 
this, it may be confidently affirmed, that this is no experiment, but a well- 
considered and well-tested improvement, which it would be foolish in the 
highest degree to reject. Its temporary inconveniences are far less than 
the usual inconveniences of great changes, and the inconveniences bear so 
slightly on every class that it is difficult to say which class has least. The 
disturbance of our existing system is so wonderfully slight, that, instead of 
saying new habits are to be formed, it would be more correct to say that old 
habits are to be kneaded into better ones. In a change which leaves the 
sovereign, the florin, the shilling, the half-shilling as they are, and only 
calls the half-shilling sixpence-farthing, the old system wil be a crutch to 
the new system for the few weeks or days during which a crutch is wanted.” 

We now come to the fourth party in our list, which we have 
called the American school, who contemplate an international 
coinage for Great Britain and the United States. In this last, the 
proposal, which is ably advocated by Mr. J. H. Alexander, is the 
simplest. The idea of an international coinage had already been 
started in Europe, and much may be said in its favour; but Pro- 
fessor Alexander’s is something still better. In Europe, there have 
at various times been schemes for setting up one universal coin. 
At one time the dollar was contemplated ; but that coin has fallen 
into discredit through innumerable debaseménts, and the drain 
of silver to the East has probably ended any dream of the kind. 
More recently the British sovereign, in its ‘sterling’ value, 


| known character, and beauty of execution, has offered a de facto 





standard, which has gradually been making its way into use ; 
but the result of the recent conference at Vienna has not been fa- 


| vourable to the hope of soon seeing a general currency adopted 


and recognized in any council where German notions preponde- 
rate. Perhaps such a plan would be more easily adopted in Eu- 
rope if it were already at work in a large part of the mercantile 
globe. No international currency could be more than half what 
it should be if it did not include America: the idea of that an- 


| nexation has already occurred to the American mind; and pos- 


sibly the establishment of an international measure for money 
might be more easily carried out across the Atlantic than on one 
side. The plan now suggested would leave to each country its 
independent national coinage, but would establish common terms 
between the two. This is a natural extension of the very idea 
of a coinage simplified by being rendered decimal. And if England 
should really conclude to change her system, it is equally natural 
that she should turn for a working example to nations that have 
it already, while she has commercial dealings with them. Now, 
there is no people on the face of the earth with whom these deal- 
ings are more extensive in quality and quantity than with that 
of the United States. We borrow the account of the proposed 
plan from its able expounder— 

** The equivalent to the pourd «sterling will be, under the new system, 
1750 grains of new standard silver, nine-tenths fine. The florin or tenth of 
the pound will be 175 grains of silver, or the counterpart of the proposed 
American half-dollar, The silver penny, which, as its name implies, was 
originally the unit upon which the silver system (far older than the gold) 
depended, and which ean now appropriately be used as a basis again, will, 
if its weight be reduced by 3-Lithe of a grain, become exactly 7 grains, 
equal to 1-1000th of the pound avoirdupois, and the 1-250th (instead of, as 
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at present, the 1-240th) of the pound sterling; while the farthing or fourth 
of such a penny will be the 1-1000th instead of the 1-960th of the pound 
sterling. We need, then, but one new coin—a piece of the value of two- 
pence-halfpenny, and weighing 17.5 grains—to complete the decimal series 
of enumeration from the unitary pourd sterling to its thousandth part. 
Such a coin should undoubtedly be struck ; and if a name is wanted for it 
of Saxon origin, and already familiar to English ears and English associa- 
tions, it may be found by preserving the analogy which gives rise to the 
term groat. As this last was die-grosste, or the largest silver piece coined at 
the time it earned its appellation, so the new piece which, in view of the 
silver penny being only struck for curiosity and not for cireulation, may 
fairly 9 considered die mindeste, or the /east of the silver coins, and so come 
to bear the name of minster. Should this be adopted, we shall have the 
table of computation as follows— 
1/. sterling = 10 florins = 100 minsters = 1000 farthings. 

By such a table, all public accounts would be kept with much greater fa- 
cility than at present. Conversions, too, from the old reckoning into the 
new can be made with great readiness and with sufficient accuracy by 
halving the shillings for the first and second decimal places and quadrupling 
the pence and farthings for the second and third places. 

“The depreciation which would in this system be made upon the silver 
penny will be rather less than 6} per cent, the ratio of the existing penny 
to the new being in fact as 1: 0.9365. It cannot be supposed that this 
slight diminution would produce any serious embarrassment in the various 
operations of postages on letters, newspaper-stamps, tolls, &e., where this 
coin, either in computation or in fact, is taken in payment. The reduction 
required upon the florin (the only coin that need be retained, and which 
now becomes equal to 25 instead of as before 24 pence) will be less, viz., 
the old florin stands to the new as 1 : 0.9755. 

‘The reduction of all silver coin in the United States would be as 1.9115 
nearly. Changes to the extent indicated, even if they were more embarrass- 
ing at first than they are likely to be in either country, will be abundantly 
countervailed and justified by the immense advantage to international com- 
merce which their adoption would procure for both.” 

To sum up matters between the four parties in the field of coin- 
age. The first represented by Lord Overstone, and the third 
party by Professor De Morgan, Sir John Herschel, Dr. Peacock, 
Mr. Airey, Professor Miller, Mr. Franklin, have lately had a 
pitched battle of blue-book arguments, out of which the pound- 
mil party held itself to have come victorious, while Lord 
Overstone cries ‘‘We are not beaten yet!” The second party, 
the French or purely theoretical party, has never been of much 
importance. ‘The British American system is quite new, its 
position in the field not yet ascertained. It will no doubt have 
a hard fight for victory, since, however opposed to duodecimal or 





Elizabeth was Queen of England or Richard the First was King 
of England. 

Our grave friend ‘ wishes to inform us, that in an assembly of 
monarchs or their representatives, such a regal person as Queen 
of England would be unknown.” Does he suppose, that in a 
private party of kings, where they address oak other by their 
names as “ France” and ‘ Austria,” a King of England just at 
present would be called ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland,” or any- 
thing else than ‘ England” ? 

What we had in view was, not to determine her Majesty’s title 
of courtesy or of right, but to protest against any change that 
would induce her to descend from her present title of “‘ King” to 
that of ‘‘ Emperor ”—to exchange a title based at least upon that 
kingdom of England from which her power is derived, for one 
based upon the wide expanse of empire whose restless bounds 


| have been changing in every generation, 


French plans, the advocates of the pound-mil system will not fail | 


to turn against the new intruder, if only in the instinctive spirit 
of self-assertion. It must be confessed that on the side otf the 
mil party is ranged a galaxy of names such as bid fair to outvote 
any other party ; and the answers which have been put forth to 
the questions communicated by Lord Overstone show that the 
leaders, Mr. De Morgan for example, are strong in their belief in 
what is right and true, and as pugnacious as they are confident, 
The opponents of the mil party must make their mind up for close 
arguments and hard hissdbe: 


PRINTER’S AUTHORSHIP. 
How often is the author indebted to the printer! A lax ex- 
pression is sometimes rendered accurate; a feeble expression 
acquires force, an aimless figure pungency. A weckly con- 
temporary of Saturday last contains the interesting announcement 
that “the Poet Laureate is, it is said, pruning his poetic wings 
for a flight—an epithalamium on the approaching marriage of the 
Princess Royal.” The force of this passage is entirely due to the 
printer. Pegasus and other kinds of fowl, poets included, never 
‘* prune their wings for a flight,” though honest breeders of fowl 
sometimes clip the wings to prevent flight. The writer evidently 
intended the word “ preening ”—a process by which water-fow] 
grease their wings to resist the water. So that our author must 
reckon poets amongst water-fowl—‘ ducks” probably. In the 





hands of the printer, however, the metaphor acquires singular | 


propriety and force. The subject of the forthcoming poem is an 
epithalamium, and the fervid poet, like the sportsman in the fairy 
tale who binds his eye lest he should overshoot his mark, prepares 
himself for a discreet flight by ‘ pruning” his wings. 


ROYAL ENGLAND. 


A Scorrisn correspondent who writes under the pseudonym of | 


«King at Arms” has made a grave complaint because we have spo- 
ken of “the Queen of England” as a title older than others in Ku- 
rope; and his zeal has induced him to spread his corrections in other 
journals. 
ence.” 


He is ‘‘ not aware that there is any such title in exist- 
The critical gentleman seems to be carried away by the | 


circumstance that we used the feminine title,—forgetting that at | 


present the British Sovereign happens to be-a Quecn Regnant, and 
that whatever is predicated just now of the word ‘“ Queen” might 
at other times be construed *‘ King.” We have had a * Queen of 
England” so long ago as a prince first assumed the title of 
‘‘King.” The King at Arms does not seem to be aware that the 
terms are convertible; perhaps he has not heard how the Hun- 
garians swore to fight ‘‘ pro rege nostro Maria Theresa.” 

He says, there is only a ‘‘ Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland” ; for he is evidently hurt at the idea 
that Seotland should have dropped out of recognivion. 
we intended no slight to that respectable and important section of 
the island—nor to our Hibernian sister. We were not thinking 
of the formal titles which lawyers recite and heralds proclaim, 
but rather of the name by which Royal gentlemen and ladies on 
the throne are mentioned popularly, and are known in history ; 
and Queen Victoria ts “ Queen of England,” just as Queen 





Irtters to the Editar, 
CURRENCY AND CREDIT, 
London, 4th January 1858. 

Str—The object of the communication to which you did me the favour to 
give insertion in your paper of the 2d instant was threefold: to dispel 
misconceptions, with regard more especially to a supposed connexion . 
tween the Government Debt and the convertibility of Bank-of-England 
notes ; to suggest measures for a gradual reduction of the currency, first 
to an uniform and then to a bullion basis; and to insure an observance of 
those measures notwithstanding the recent second infraction of the Act of 
1844, and the temptation thereby offered toa future repetition of the same 
course. Upon the first of these points, allow me just to add, what I intended 
to have said before, but accidentally omitted—that, so far as I am aware, the 
Government has not only made no statutory provision, but has given no 
pledge and no guarantee whatever, direct or indirect, that a single bank- 
note of any kind shall be convertible into gold, or that in ease of need the 
Government will either supply gold or provide funds for its purchase, in 
order to insure such convertibility, 

Without further preface, I proceed to the remaining portion of my ap- 
pointed task, the consideration of 

II, Creprr, 

As it has been shown by the experience of the past year that a monetary 
crisis may coexist with a currency perfectly sound, so it has been shown 
also that a commercial crisis, or suspension of commercial credit, may take 
place simultaneotsly with the possession of commercial property more than 
sufficient for perfect solvency. This has been seen, not only in the case of 
Hamburg, but in that of houses nearer home, which gave way previously to 
the 12th of November, which nevertheless carried with them the sympathy 
and respect of every person with whom they had ever had dealings, and 
which, notwithstanding that misfortune, will ere long discharge in full 
every claim that ean be adduced against them. 

It is evident that if, as is generally acknowledged, the cause of the 
disaster was the undue extension of credit to persons unworthy of it, the 
disaster when it came involved in it persons to whom the credit extended 
had been no more than they were fairly entitled to receive, 

It is evident also that what such persons really required was not money, 
for their own property was abundant, but such an exhibition of confidence 
as should preserve their credit unimpaired till such time as money could be 
realized by the conversion of that property. 

It should appear, therefore, that the remedies desired are to be sought in 
the following directions— 

Ist, Prior to the occurrence of a crisis, such a discrimination between the 
worthy and the unworthy as may prevent the latter from obtaining the 
credit which ought to be atforded only to the former : 

2d, When a crisis has arrived, relief in sucha form as may supply only 
a sustentation of credit pending the disposal of property really possessed. 

If this statement of the case is correct, it should appear further, from 
its very terms, that there is an essential difference between the remedies to 
be adopted for a defective or insecure system of currency, and those to be 
applied to a defective or insecure system of credit. The former, if not the 
exclusive er of the Government, are especially and entirely within 
its control, and fit subjects of regulation by the Legislature, The latter 
must of necessity relate to individuals, be administered by individuals, 
and in by far the greatest and most important part be left to individual dis- 
eretion, sharpened and guided by self-interest and a sense of individual 
liability. In more immediate connexion with the Bank of England, as the 
first have reference to the Issue department, so the second fall more ap- 
propriately within the department of Banking. 

But if this describes the nature of the remedies required, it at the same time 
sets limits to their being proposed. There are indeed many arrangements 
which may be pointed out as likely to subserve the desired discrimination,— 
such as a refusal of all rediscounted bills; a consideration of the posi- 


| tion and means of the drawer and acceptor as well as of the indorser and 


reindorser ; a specification of the residences as well as names of all parties 
concerned ; a verification of each, by means of accredited azents, specially 
appointed by the Bank; a rejection of all not personally known either to 
those agents or to the Bank Directors themselves ; such a limitation of 
credits as at all times to prevent any person or set of persons (like the 
many-visaged firm of ‘Collaps, Vortex, Docket, and Co.”’) from becoming 
the masters of the Bank by being its excessive debtors; an attention to the 
relative, and not gerely the absolute state of the contents of the bullion 
reservoir, so that a flaw may be deteeted and stopped at the commencement 
of leakage, without waiting for those contents to be drained down to an 
** average’ level; a practical recognition of the facet, and timely action on 
it, that cheap money (or low interest) is ever a weather-breeder, precursive 
of a hurricane, &c.” But as these all relate to the internal conduct of the 
Bank’s own affairs, it would be as silly as presumptuous to recommend them 
formally for adoption. ‘The suggestions, aceordingly, which I am about to 





| offer do not in number exceed three; and of these, the third only is ad- 


Certainly | 


dressed to bank directors, the first two to the Legislature. They are as 
follows— 

Ist, That in a second bankruptcy, insolvency, &e., the certificate granted 
be inno case higher than a second-class ; in a third, no higher than a 
third-class; and that beyond a third, no certificate or protection of any 
kind be granted, upon any ground or under any circumstances whatever : 

2d, That in every case whatever of bankruptey, insolvency, winding-up, 
compromise, or other failure to pay twenty shillings in the pound, the cer- 
tificate, release, discharge, or other document granted, be without excep- 
tion conditional—i. e. be subject to the condition that, in the event of any 
subsequent bankruptcy or other failure, every claim of every former creditor 
which such certificate, release, &e., would have otherwise extinguished, 
shall thereupon revive and be again in force, as if such certificate, release, &c., 
had never been granted ; and this to be the case whether the proceeding or 
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arrangement have been public or private, judicial or personal, the result of 
an action, arbitration, or individual agreement : 

3d, That if relief be granted in a time of crisis or panic, it be granted in 
the shape of Bank bills, payable in thirty, sixty, or ninety days; such bills 
to be in sums of not less than 1002. each, to be charged wholly to the debit 
of the Banking Department, to be there entered under a distinct head, and 
not to be a legal tender. : 

This suggestion is perhaps not altogether new. It seems to be in a mea- 
sure implied in the present head of ‘‘Seven-days and other bills.” And 
apparently some such arrangement was alluded to by the Honourable 
Mamber for Herefordshire, (Mr. Blakemore,) when, as reported in the 
Times, he in his place on 11th December, ‘‘commended the system of re- 
mitting money to America by means of acceptances indorsed by the Bank 
of En ‘land and other banks, to the adoption of which this favourable result 
[the flowing in of gold] was to a considerable extent to be attributed.” 

In conclusion, the adoption of the several suggestions contained in this 
and my former letter will, I submit, afford a reasonable ground of hope that, 
if the recurrence of a monetary panic or commercial crisis cannot thereby be 
wholly prevented, its severity will yet be very materially diminished—if by 
no other means, at least by a diminution of the number of candidates for 
those fatal “ facilities” by which our latest troubles have been chiefly occa- 
sioned—candidates especially of the character of the firm of ‘* Collaps and 
Co.” above mentioned, their rivals ‘* Strawboy and Rag,”’ ‘‘ Messrs, Bibb 
and Tucker,” and other enterprising competitors in similar lines of business, 
If, notwithstanding all, bankers and others continue to prefer the expansion 
of such facilities to the soundness of commerce and its safety, all I have to 
add is, Fiat justitia ruat colum. Let these gentlemen, the Bank of England 
not excepted, enjoy their right to manage their own affairs ; but let them 
also abide the consequences. 

In view of such a contingency, however, as these suggestions are not yet 
approved, it may be worth while to revert for a moment to the former part 
of the subject, and suggest a question with reference to the Government 
Bank of Issue, for the establishment of which a desire has been expressed. 
If it be possible that the Bank of England can yet act imprudently in the 
use of notes bearing on them its own ‘ promise to pay,”’ what guarantee or 
what motive can there be for the exercise of greater (or of equal) prudence 
on the part of its Directors, if the notes they use are made to show on their 
face that they are issued, and payable, not by the Governor and Company 
of the said Bank, but by the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury ? 

Your obedient servant, H.* 





ONE-POUND NOTES, 
29th December 1857. 

Sir—I wish to offer a few remarks upon your correspondent J. A.’s letter 
on Seotch Banking, in your publication of the 19th. 

I am not about to undertake the defence of the use of the pound-note : 
I merely wish to point out where J. A. has based his conclusions on irrele- 
vant facts, and to offer a few additional facts, and thus to throw some light on 
the question. 

He argues as the Kentish peasant did regarding Tenderden steeple and 
Goodwin Sands—that the one-pound note is the cause of the crisis being 
more severely felt in Scotland than in England: against which 1 offer the 
fact (though I do not draw the converse conclusion) that in Ireland, where 
there is a pound-note circulation, the crisis was /ess severely felt than in 
England. 

is objections to Scotch one-pound notes—namely, their being “‘ greasy and 
dirty,”’ their having ‘‘no intrinsic value,”’ and their liability to ‘‘ being 
thrown into utter discredit in a moment of panic’’—will all equally well 
apply to Scotch notes of larger amount; and such arguments will as much 
— the minimum amount of a bank-note should be ten or twenty 

ounds, 

z In Ireland the pound-note exists, and the quantity of gold in circulation 
is comparatively small ; yet the Irish notes, small and large, have through 
severe trials maintained their character for convertibility, the great de- 
sideratum in paper moncy. 

All the benefits derived to the community from the use of a paper cur- 
rency one may suppose to accrue in degree from the use of one-pound notes 
as well as from those of larger amounts ; but as it is extremely desirable that 
a uniform system, and that the best, should be adopted for the supply of 
currency to the whole nation, I argue that either the issue of such should 
cease in Ireland and Scotland or recommence in England. Let me here 
remark in parenthesis, how manifestly desirable it would be, if practicable, 
that the authorized paper currency should solely consist of National notes 
of secured convertibility, tenderable throughout the United Kingdom, and 
that thus the quantity of gold in circulation should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

I believe the cessation of the issue of one and three pound notes would 
be universally felt as an inconvenience in Ireland, and that no bad effects 
can be shown there to result from their existence. 

J. A.’s alledgments of attempts made by Scotch bankers to prevent their 
customers getting a taste for gold must surely be groundless: the cannie 
Scotch are not, like children, to be kept from forbidden fruit by attempts to 
conceal it or lay it aside as a bitter and undesirable morsel. 

In Ireland, where there is a large circulation of one-pound notes of proved 
—— it is a difficult matter to prevail on many people, to take gold— 
they invaria iy refer paper ; and I believe the banks, when, in excess of the 
authorized circulation, they issue notes against gold in their coffers, they do 
so simply because the public prefer convertible paper to hard money. 

I am, respectfully, A. 8. 





PROPER LIABILITIES OF BANKS, 
. Liverpool, 29th December 1857. 
Str—I have read in your paper, and in some others, very sound opinions 
on the subject of the currency, &c.; but in none have I seen the following 
suggestion for limiting the operations of joint-stock banks. Why should 
it not be made contrary to i=, and therefore punishable, to exceed in 
liabilities to depositors, on discounted bills and fudaouomnante, the amount of 
the subscribed capital? According to late transactions this has been made 
to do duty in the ratio of paid-up capital. 
gain. Amidst all the discussion about a distinct bank for issues, and 
the security of its notes, I have not seen a remark showing that the credits 
to speculators given by any banks, joint-stock or private, on promises to 
y in_ the shape of bills, are in reality an extension of circulation equiva- 
ent to unrestrained issue of notes, though more mischievous because not 
seen floating about in too great numbers. The checks of persons with these 
credits, and their fictitious standing derived from them, are virtually 
equivalent to unsound notes in circulation. The limitation of liability re- 
ferred to above would tend to check these baseless credits in the case of 
joint-stock banks. Private banks must stand on their own basis, like any 
other private firm. 
This idea must have occurred to many, but I put it forward on the chance 
of its being thought worth notice. 
Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, A Lrverroor CLERK. 
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LUDLOW’S LECTURES ON BRITISH INDIA,* 
CARRIED on as is the whole government of British India in 
writing, which writing, after a certain time, is available to the 
investigator either through its production before Parliamentary 
Committees or by permission of the Company, fresh political in- 
formation is not likely to be obtainable unless for very late affairs, 
The leading historical events are as readily reached from the 
above-named or private sources. Broad novelty in Anglo- 
English history is therefore unattainable, unless we went to the 
Native side of the subject, examining their representation of facts 
and ascription of motives; though even then the novelty will be 
that of interpretation rather than of substantial fact. Fresh- 
ness may be imparted in several ways. A different judg- 
ment may be passed on transactions ; the subject may be arranged 
in a new mode, so that topics hitherto slightly touched upon may 
be brought prominently forward, and ap lied to illustrate exist- 
ing questions; information may be gathered relating to various 
living matters, best included under the term social, and not of a 
kind to find a place in the records of Leadenhall Street unless in 
some legal trial. 

Novelty under each of these three heads will be found in Mr, 
Ludlow’s British India, originally put forth in the form of lee- 
tures at the Working Men’s College, on the occasion of the Sepoy 
mutiny, and now revised and considerably extended. By devoting 
the first part of his work to a review of the various races that in- 
habit India, from the tribes of aborigines to the European settlers 
or residents, he gives greater prominence than is usual, in popu- 
lar history at least, to a topic which is important in forming any 
practical judgment on India as it is. He brings considerable 
acumen to the consideration of characters and actions; though 
we think that he applies an abstract moral test to public affairs, 
especially to the epochs of Clive and Hastings, that no politicians 
would bear without condemnation, An Anglo-Indian born, the 
son of a servant of the Company, with near relations and many 
connexions now and lately in India, he has not only a vivid inte- 
rest in the subject, but a good deal of floating knowledge about 
society, and criticism on public men and public occurrences, 
which, as we have said already, rarely or never find their way 
into public records. Mr. Ludlow, moreover, has formed a severe 
estimate of the East India Directors and their constituents, as 
well as of the evils of the double government, which permeates 
the book. The whole of these things being continually applied, 
either to the past history and condition of India, the present 
mutiny and disorganization, or future reforms and prospects, a 
purpose is given to the entire work, whatever may be thought of 
the author’s conclusions. 

British India, its Races, and its History, consists of three 
Parts. The first is a coup d’eil of the physical features and 
productions of the country, and a survey of its various races, with 
their social, moral, and religious characteristics. The second 
and longest Part contains a history of the Company—very brief 
as a trading corporation, much fuller as a government; the author 
imparting a sense of purpose by division into periods,—as the Rise 
of the British Power under Clive and Hastings, its Organization 
under Cornwallis and Shore, its Extension under Wellesley and 
his successors as far down as Lord Amherst. What Mr. Ludlow 
ealls the Era of Internal Improvement is confined to two Go- 
vernors, Bentinck and Metcalfe, and to twelve years of the century 
of our rule, namely, 1828-1836. From that last date the Govern- 
ment has gone upon the principle of Aggression and Annexation, 
by the hands of Lords Auckland, Ellenborough, Hardinge, and 
above all Dalhousie, supported, prompted, or ordered by the 
Ministry at home. The Directors are charged with a timorous 
if not criminal acquiescence in a course of policy they often disap- 
proved of, but never interposed té prevent with such power as they 
Fad by recalling the Governor-General—for the recall of Lord Ellen- 
borough was not for his policy, but his offensive treatment of them- 
selves. The third Part, entitled Questions of the Present, contains a 
connected view of Mr, Ludlow’s opinions on the military, religious, 
social, financial, judicial, and governmental causes of the mutiny, 
with a chapter on what he thinks should (generally) be done for 
the future. The broadest features of his suggestions are the 
transfer of the government of India to the Queen, a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into Indian affairs in India, and (as we read) 
the abolition of Protected States, with the reéstablishment of cer- 
tain States whose rulers were unjustly deprived of their kingdoms. 

The first part of the work is in our opinion the most valuable 
section ; more popularly fresh in its information, sounder in its 
views, and exhibiting greater acumen in dealing with facts. It 
is not that the writer is inaceurate in the divisions that treat of 
history or government, scareely perhaps onesided ; but he judges 
men, measures, or omissions, by a test which no men of action and 
no government could stand. Clive no doubt was guilty of many 
wrong and some mercenary actions; but these were not the great 

redominant features of his public character ; and even had they 
Gon allowance should be made for the corrupt practices of his 
age, the very loose school in which he had been trained, and the 
great temptations to which he was exposed. These points are 
not altogether ignored, any more than the miseries of the Black 
Hole are omitted ; but due prominence is not given to them, any 

* British India, its Races and its History, considered with reference to the 
Mutinies of 1857 : a Series of Lectures addressed to the Students of the Working 
Men’s College. By John Malcolm Ludlow, Barrister-at-law. Published by Mac- 
millan, Cambridg . 
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more than a due abhorrence is shown to the character and deeds of 


Sooraj ud Dowlah. The personal eonduct of Hastings was more 
corrupt than Clive’s, his tyrannies and oppressions glaring—indeed 
we scareely know that tyranny or oppression can be charged upon 
Clive at all. Still it may be doubted whether Hastings is not 
handled more in the manner of an advocate than of a judge, and 
insufficient allowance made for his age, his position, and the ac- 
tual circumstances of India, A similar remark may be made on 
many of the charges against the Company’s rule. Sins of omis- 
sion are advanced against them which practically it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to avoid. A good part of their palpable 
shortcomings is perhaps equally owing to the people themselves ; 
and arise from Asiatic sluggishness and aversion to improvement, 
which have ever kept the Oriental peoples what they were at the 
dawn of history, under every religion and rulers of every race; 
as for the rule itself there is but one which they can compre- 
hend or will obey-—the despotic. In saying this, we do not mean 
that the Company were model rulers, or did all that was possible, 
which according to Rochefoucauld is never done. Itis also likely 
that the “double government” impeded them even in internal 
questions where they were practically said to be independent. 
Something too must be charged upon their local officers, and that 
habit of routine which is the sin of all governments. The Di- 
rectors could never have tolerated the imposition upon converts 
to Christianity of the Mahometan tax upon rayahs for letting 
them enjoy life, had they really known of its existence, It was 
doubtless Toried as Mr. Ludlow intimates. 

“The Native converts to Christianity I have not even numbered amongst 
the distinctively Christian elements, so uninfluential are they for the most 
part. Mr. Kaye, in 1852, gives the total number of native Christians, Pro- 





testant converts, in India, (deducting Ceylon,) at 91,295, of whom 74,512 | 


are in the Madras Presidency alone, where Tinnevelly is situate. The diffi- 
culties under which even these have been gathered together would be al- 
most incredible to us in England. Itis only in our own days, and by the efforts 
of living men, that Native Christians in the South have been exempted from 


the special Mussulman_ poll-tax on infidels, which was regularly levied | 


on all new converts. We Englishmen, pretending to be Christians,—not of 
design, I verily believe, but from sheer stupid ignorance and routine,—ac- 
tually levied a tax upon conversion to our own faith !”’ 

One of the greatest practical questions of the day is the 
threatened abolition of the double government. The patronage 

uestion, which for years was the alleged reason for upholding the 
Siewstum, seems now to be abandoned by the Company’s advocates ; 
perhaps because a good deal of the patronage has already gone 
from Leadenhall Street, and the rest seems in process of going. 
The great objection now is the evil of introducing party politics 
into the government of India. We are not sure but that had 
party politics interfered a good deal more with the Affghan war 
and various other matters, 1t would have been a good deal better 
for India, this country, and publie morals. 
that the check of party polities may tend to prevent some bad 
measures from being projected when they cannot be carried 
through with quite so high a hand as if only a Board of Directors 
were to be dealt with. Whatever there may be in Parliament, there 
isin the country a vast emount of sound sense, that would look 
with an ill eye upon making India a mere party question, and 
perhaps tacitly enforce the same abstinence as obtains with regard 
to military operations. The Colonial Office had a good deal of 

wer, and was more open to Parliamentary appeals than the Board 
of Control ; but we question whether the Crown colonists would 
at any time have been pleased to be handed over to a double 
government in order to escape being made the victims of party 
politics. Where the mutiny has involved so many changes, an 
absolute change of government seems a nveessity ; for the Im- 
perial name of the Great Mogul will, we suppose, be swept away ; 
and his theoretical rule could scarcely be succeeded by a corporate 
company. Lastly we have, as Mr, Ludlow remarks, the a 
of Ceylon, to which party polities have done no harm if they did 
not do any good. 

“* Let the Queen’s name be once proclaimed directly, and Sikh, and Hin- 
doo, and Mussulman will rally to it in a far different way than they can do 
to the mere rupees of the Company. Not an officer in India need be dis- 
placed by the proclamation; not a single change be made in the local ma- 
chinery of government. But the making out of every record in duplicate 
would cease at once; the services of one sct of clerks, either at the India 
House or at Cannon Row, would be dispensed with—of course under fair 
compensations ; the Directors, or such of them as might be required, would 
become a mere council to the President of the Board of Control; England 
would be rid of a sham, India of a grievous burden; both ofa nee 
source of misgovernment, and of consequent peril, And Ic ye remem- 
bered, that in so doing we should be trying no new experiment, Ceylon 
is inhabited by a people of the same race as the continent of India, profess- 
ing a religion which once largely prevailed over it. Ceylon is a Crown co- 
lony ; requires no elaborate system of double government, Though situated 
many degrees nearer the Line, and consequently, in point of climate, less 
propitious to the health of Europeans than many parts of India, it swarms, 
comparatively to the latter country, with Englishmen; coffee-planters, 
cinnamon-planters, cocoa-nut planters, not to speak of merchants. Yet it 
has no expensive English civtl service ; Natives are freely admitted to almost 
any office ; and so little danger does their admission produce, that during the 
present crisis, Ceylon has been able, if I mistake not, to ship off every Euro- 
pean soldicr for Yudia. And this wonderful difference of condition does not 
arise from any special benevolence or ability in its governors. I can recol- 
lect no Governor of Ceylon who could deserve to be lifted to the level of Lord 
William Bentinck ; no Governor-General of India who would deserve to be 
lowered to that of Lord Torrington. The difference lies in the system,—in 
the English straightforwardness, manliness, freedom of the Crown colony, as 
compared with the pseudo-Oriental complexity, childishness, despotism of 
the Company’s Government.” 

The mutiny is ascribed by Mr. Ludlow to many causes, annex- 
ation and the greased cartridges being the immediate, The 
atrocities that have accompanied the revolt he is inclined to 
charge upon the burning hatred which the contemptuous insolence 


it 
ut 


or worse of Englishmen towards Natives of every rank has created, 
In noticing books on India for years past, we have made a similar 
remark, and illustrated it by quotations. Our author brings 
together many such authorities, 

** I fear, I greatly fear, that it is our own conduct as Englishmen which 
has been the main cause of the hatred towards us which the character of 
this revolt seems to me t» indicate; that burning hatred which was shown 
by those men of Delhi who, spared at first, wilfully goaded our soldiers to 
destroy them, by boasting of the share which they had had in the murder of 
Europeans. I do not think it possible to take up any book relating the per- 
sonal experience of an Englishman or Englishwoman in India, and not 
written for the sake of getting up a case in favour of the Government, and 
to rise from its perusal without the feeling that the behaviour of our coun- 
trymen in India generally must be such as to draw upon them the hatred of 
the Natives. Sometimes this feeling is the result of the evident absence of 
all moral principle in the writer. More often, it is directly impressed upon 
us by his narrative. It matters little what is his calling: Bishop Heber 
in his Journal, the Reverend Mr. Acland in hie ‘ Manners and Customs of 
India,’ Colonel Sleeman from Central India, Captain Hervey from the 
South,—women, even, like Mrs. Colin Mackenzie,—all relate similar tales 
of brutality on the part of Englishmen towards Natives, even in the re- 
straining presence of their own countrymen. Mr. Acland will tell of de- 
liberate insolence towards a rajah in Cuttack, and how Englishmen, hunt- 
ing on his land and making use of his coolies and elephants, could not even 
wait for the * beastly Nigger’ to hunt with them, Captain Hervey, who 
so late as 1850 speaks of ‘the harsh measures generally adopted by adi 
classes of Europeaus’ towards the Natives, asks, ‘ Where is the English- 
men who would tamely submit to be dealt with as the Natives of India 
often are? The very brutes that perish are not so treated’; declares that 
‘ our good folks in England know not of the goings on in India. 7b mal- 
treat a Native is consivered a meritorious act ; and the younger branches of 
the service think it very fine to curse and swear at them, kick and buffet 
them.’ A relative of mine wrote to me from India only the other day, that 
he had known an European officer who kept an orderly for the sole purpose 
of thrashing his Native servants; that another was recently tried for beat- 
ing his orderly because he did not thrash his servants hard enough. An- 
other relative of mine, an officer in a Bombay regiment, wrote lately in 
terms of just disgust at the conduct of the young officers of his corps 










| towards their Native servants—maltreating them, leaving their wages un- 


paid for a twelvemonth 
they would 
horses. 

‘*T shall be told that there are severe regulations as to the misconduct of 
officers ; that officers are subject to fines for beating their servants; that 
such fines have been claimed and enforced. I am pertectly aware of it ; and 
I will add, that the very existence of such regulations, the very oceurrence 
of such proceedings, proves also the reality of the evils which they are 
meant to repress, The cases are few in which complaint will be made; and 


hh: and yet some of these men were so faithful that 
pawn their own clothes to procure grain for their masters’ 
* e° * * 





| it will be years and years before the existence of wholesome rules on such 


It is to be expected | 


| the high-caste man is put to preserve his purity. 
| Brahmin 





matters can be any guarantee of their enforeement.”” 

With the following observations from the first Part, on the ad- 
vantages of low caste, we close our notice of this able, vigorous, 
and suggestive book. 

** T said that any higher-easte man could thrash a lower one, Vast prac- 
tieal privileges are nevertheless connected with this inferiority itself. Pol- 
lution, you will observe, is never reciprocal. ‘Lhe high-caste man is de- 
filed by the low; never the low-caste man by any higher one. Now the 
consequence of this is, as I have pointed out before, with respect to the 
Brahmin, that the higher you ascend in the seale of caste and the heavier 
weighs the burden of possible pollution, the greater the straits to which 
Highest of all, the 
wk his own food, draw his own water,—so must every 
high-caste man,—wlhen surrounded only by men of lower caste, whose 
very shadow thrown across his food, theiz glance cast into his pot, let 
alone their touch, would be pollution, The low-caste man, then, enjoys @ 
practical freedom, which goes far to compensate for his inferiority. He may 
frecly enjoy the whole fruit of the services, of the labours of any higher 
caste ; whilst they, in many respeets, are debarred from enjoying the fruit 
of his. The consequence is singular, The high-caste man finds it his ad- 
vantage to perform menial offices for the low. And, inasmuch as food, in 
almost any system of material religious observance, constitutes the main 






must ¢ 


| source of pollution, Brahmins become the objects aa demand as 


cooks, in regiments, for instance, or in the houschold of wealthy Natives. 
They can cook for every man, whilst no one can cook for them.” 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.* 

Tre original design of Mr. Moxon in this edition was a correct 
text in a handsome library garb. Mr. Dyce, however, soon found 
that if antiquarian and explanatory annotations might be dis- 
pensed with, various readings and the reasons connected with them 
could not. Circumstances induced him to undertake a Memoir 
of Shakespeare, although no part of his original design, He has 
also added a variety of bibliographical matter, if it may mot be 
called something more, for if not the history of the plays and 
their earlicr appearances in print, it presents the materials for 
such history. 

In nothing has individual opinion freer scope than in literary 
explanation, whether of ee words or of an author’s text. 
What is absolutely necessary to many readers seems ridiculous 
surplusage to others. A similar contrariety exists as regards the 
seam of exhibition, Some would preserve like Mr, Dyce the 
beauty of the page, and relegate even verbal criticism to the end 
of cach book or play ; others would have every note appended to 
the passage it refers to; a more logical opinion says, let readings 
and their authorities be connected with the text, discussion or 
explanatory exposition be separately displayed, The very settle- 
ment of the text is matter of opinion, One would admit nothing 
for which there is not some contemporary printed authority, per- 
haps excluding that lucky manuscript emendation of e for a (in 
some contemporary volume which Mr, Collier got access to,) giving 
meaning — completeness to what before was broken,—‘‘ End ere 
I do begin” instead of dud. A second critic would admit every 
emendation that had survived its author, say half a century. 
A third, like Mr. Collier, would improve the text by any change 
that hit his taste. Amid all these differences the best course 


* The Works of William Shakespeare, The ‘Text revised by the Rev, Alexander 
Dyce. Published by Moxon. 
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seems to be to “‘ take the good the Gods provide you” ; and buy 
Mr. Moxon’s handsome edition in six volumes. Judging from what 
we have examined, the reader will have a sound text with means 
in the annotations of improving it for himself. 

The biography is a workmanlike condensation of all that tradi- 
tion has preserved and the past or present labours of inquirers 
discovered relating to Shakespeare, intermingled with illustrations 
of his life in connexion with his times. It is curious, as Mr. Dyce 
remarks, how little has been added to his biography by modern re- 
search to what tradition embodied by Rowe and contemporary 
notices had long ago given to the world. Mr. Hunter has shown 
from parochial and other documents that Shakespeare lived both 
in Southwark and St. Helen’s Bishopsgate. Mr. Halliwell has ex- 
tracted from local records a variety of information touching the 
great poet’s business dealings at Stratford which give colour to 
the ic in a contemporary tract, Ratseis Ghost, nominally 
brought against players in general, but really against Shakespeare 
in particular, especially as to the country retirement, and his ori- 
ginal circumstances. 

**Get thee to London, for if one man [i. e. peteter) were dead, they 
will have much need of such as thou art. There would be none, in my 
on, fitter than thyself to play his parts; my conceit is such of thee, 
that I durst all the money in my purse on thy head to play Hamlet with 
him fora wager. There thou shalt learne to be frugal, (for players were 
never so thrifty as they are now about London,) and to feed upon all men ; 
to let none feed upon thee ; to make thy hand a stranger to thy pocket, thy 
heart slow to perform thy tongue’s promise; and when thou feelest thy 
purse well lined, buy thee some place of lordship in the country, that, 
growing weary of playing, thy money may there bring thee to dignity and 
reputation: then thou needest care for no man; no, not for them that be- 
fore made thee proud with speaking their words on the stage. Sir, I thank 
you (quoth the player) for this good council; I promise you I will make 
use of it: for I have heard, indeed, of some that have gone to London very 
meanly, and have come in time to be exceeding wealthy.” 

Materials extracted from more public records establish some facts 
in reference to Shakespeare’s family, or to himself as a player. 
Private letters allude to him or his money matters, but of the man 
we know no more than ever, unless it be hckl that he is shown to 
have been hard and stingy as he got rich. But of what Boswell 
considered biography—letters, anecdotes, conversation—there is 
nothing ; for the traditional stuff that represents his eit must be 
either pure invention, or has been so changed by the reporting 
medium that it has lost all trait of Shakespeare. Of modern dis- 
coveries, indeed, we entertain much suspicion when they are not 
derived from public depositories. When Mr. Collier first pub- 
lished the documents known as ‘“ The Ellesmere Papers,” from 
the place of their discovery, we only considered them important 
if authentic ; and time and the current of opinion has confirmed 
our original scepticism. Of some private letters equal suspicion 
may be entertained. Nay, when the document itself is beyond 
reasonable question, evidence seems necessary to prove that we 
have it correctly, if it is given us by admirers whose zeal mis- 
leads their judgment. Many will remember the delight expressed 
at an allusion to Shakespeare in a letter published by Mr. Collier 
in Alleyn’s Memoirs, from the original at Dulwich College—it 
exhibited the great poet in such a friendly light. 

** Aboute a weeke a goe there came a youthe who said he was Mr Fraun- 
cis Chaloner who would have borrowed 2li to have bought things for * * * 
and said he was known unto you, and Mr Shakespeare of the globe, who 
came * * * said he knewe hym not, onely he herde of hym that he was a 
voge * * * so he was glade we did not lend him the monney * * * Richard 
Johnes [went] to seeke and inquire after the fellow.” 

According to Mr. Halliwell, as quoted by Mr, Dyce, here is the 
original of Mr. Collier’s fantasia. 
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and inquire after the fellow.” 

Although the Memoir contains a great amount of matter in a 
small compass, it is rather a digest of facts and statements than 
a well-constructed life. This defect originates in a chronological 
basis, taking every fact in the order of its date, without considera- 
tion as to whether it relates to Shakespeare, his family, or his 
times, and introducing illustrative matter in the same way. 
Thus the account of theatres in the time of Shakespeare follows 
the period of his leaving Stratford-upon-Avon, and, though in- 
teresting if not new, interferes with the biographical story. 

“The following buildings were used for the representation of plays in 
London, between the time of Shakespeare’s first arrival there and his tinal 
retirement to Stratford; it must be understood, however, that some of them 
were constructed subsequent to his appearance in the Metropolis. 

** The Theatre, (so called by distinction,) and The Curtain, in Shoreditch ; 
Paris Garden, The Globe, The Rose, The Hope, The Swan, on the Bank- 
side, Southwark; The Blackfriars, near the present site of Apothecarics’ 
Hall; The Whitefriars ; The Fortune, in Golden or Golding Lane, St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate; and Zhe Red Bull, at the upper end of St. John 
Street. There was also The Newington Butts Theatre, frequented by the 
citizens during summer.” 

When we remember the smallness of London under Elizabeth, 
and the comparative paucity of its inhabitants, the fact of a 
dozen theatres being supported by the public, impresses us more 
distinctly with the dramatic activity of the time than any rhetori- 
cal statement, however powerful. It is a trite observation to say 
that the stage then supplied the want of a press, not yet in exist- 
ence, and of the pulpit, which played so important a part under 
the last Plantagenet and the eariier Tudors, Equally trite to re- 
mark that it furnished the unreading public with information if 
not instruction, especially in history, which afterwards they could 
searcely obtain till this century of general reading and cheap 
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| given interest to some home accounts. 


The historical —~ of Shakespeare were almost the only 
popular bistory attainable till Goldsmith’s compilations in the last 
century, Some of these plays had a living interest in their 
subjects, which if not equal to that of the old comedy at Athens 
was nearer to it than anything we can conceive. The Gowrie 
conspiracy, it seems, was exhibited on the stage. Henry the 
Eighth would have been to some playgoers a contemporary subject, 
Richard the Third was as close as the attempt of the Pretender in 
1745 to us in eC of date; much closer, in fact, if regard be 
had to political consequences and historical and social changes, 
Even now there are many who feel a sentimental interest 
for the Chevalier. In Shakespeare’s time there must have been 
numbers who looked upon the Plantagenets and the old religion 
with a more active regard. It is possible that the stage was used 
as a political organ, and though we do not agree with those who 
think Richard the Third a victim to Tudor calumnies, his charac- 
ter is certainly not spared in the titlepage of the first quarto or 
any of the quartos: 

“The Tragedy of King Richard the Third. Containing, His treacherous 
Piots against his brother Clarence: the pittiefull murther of his innocent 
nephewes: his tyrannicall vsurpation: with the whole course of his de- 
tested life, and most deserued death. As it hath beene lately Acted by the 

tight honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. At London, Printed 
by Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Churehyard, at 
the signe of the Angell. 1597.” 

D’EWES’S SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES," 

HAVING given the world an account of his Australasiant adven- 
tures in search of fortune, Mr. D’Ewes has now presented it with 
his sporting autobiography, from the time he began fishing as a 
child with a crooked pin, till he closes with such game as there is 
to be found in Victoria, New Zealand, and the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai. The intervening regions are numerous enough. In- 
dian sporting is described when the author went out as a cadet, 
apparently some forty years ago. He was present at the regal 
hunts of Charles the Tenth before ‘‘ the Glorious Days of July” 
drove him from the throne. Subsequently Mr. D’Ewes took a 
chateau in Brittany for shooting atl fishing ; he next turns up 
in Belgium ; afterwards in Germany, Hungary, and Prussia. He 
also paid passing visits to Spain and the Cape de Verd Islands. 

As a sporting narrative of the wild and wonderful the volume 
is not remarkable. Either Indian sporting was not generally de- 
veloped, or Mr. D’Ewes was too much of a “ griflin” during his 
sojourn in India to vie with the mighty hunters of our day— 
indeed his first tiger exhibits a fair sample of his doings. 

**We had proceeded some distance without flushing anything, when sud- 
denly I was startled by a tremendous roar in my immediate vicinity, in 
comparison to which it still seems to me that any similar sound I may have 
since heard, either at the Zodlogical Gardens at feeding-time or any other 
exhibition of the kind, was like a penny trumpet to an ophicleide ; and upon 
turning my eyes in the direction from whence it issued, observed an enor- 
mous tigress seated on her haunches in a sort of natural bower formed by 
the grass and reeds, with two kittens, evidently a very few days old, play- 
ing at her feet. I can only deseribe my sensations at the time as if a feel- 
ing of petrifaction was stealing over me, and that my limbs were powerless 
to obey the impulse of the mind. This was happily but momentary: I stole 
one more furtive glance at the terrible object before me, and, making a sud- 
den effort, retraced my steps as fast as my bodily powers and the natural 
obstacles before me would permit in the direction of the camp. My at- 
tendants had vanished long before, and had spread the news of a ‘ baag’ or 
tiger before my arrival at my tent, I must own, in rather a nervous condi- 
tion, and very glad to partake of that universal Oriental restorative a glass 
of brandy pawnee.” 

The courtly sport under the old Bourbon was rather a ceremo- 
nial affair: it is eked out by a variety of stories, respecting 
whose origin we have some doubt, as it is quite clear that Mr. 
D’Ewes could not have known them himself, and they have a dra- 
matic and dressed-up appearance even if he had them all from 
the actors. The doings in the countries of the Bretons, Belgians, 
Sclaves, and Teutons, have more interest, though as sporting nar- 
ratives they do not excel several that have appeared upon British 
sports, and they want the naturalist’s eye and mind that have 
The proper attraction of 
the book lies in its mixture of autobiography and travelling ob- 
servation. Without pushing the topics into wearisome detail, Mr. 
D’Ewes describes the neighbourhood and characters of his child- 


| hood and youth ; he presents his Indian recollections of what may 


be called another age ; and in his sporting adventures in provin- 
cial France, Belgium, and Germany, exhibits many traits of the 
people, as well as some information regarding manners and modes 
of living. Railways have facilitated travelling, and opened up 


| districts formerly difficult of access; but they have put an end to 


the cheap places of the economist. Here is rent as it was in Brit- 
tany twenty years ago, and as it soon after became under improved 
communications, 

** After some trouble and inquiry, I fixed upon Quimperle, a small town 
thirteen miles distant, and the sub-pretecture of the department, as my 
head-quarters ; and for the sum of five hundred-franes per annum (or twenty 
pounds) hired a large rambling old chateau, situated on the outskirts of the 
town, with stabling, and a garden, full of fruit-trees, sloping down to the 
river, for the rent of one hundred and fifty franes (six pounds.) 

* * * * * + 


“‘Since that period, the overwhelming and still increasing family of the 
‘ Bulls,’ who will soon find the whole of Europe too small to hold them, 
have discovered, and consequently put an end to nearly all those facilities 
for sport and economy which I have attempted to describe in this chapter. 
The rights of fishing and shooting are difficult to be obtained, and not worth 
the price demanded for them, and easy access by rail and steam has raised 
the price of rents and provisions to nearly a Parisian standard, A pretty 
country-house, called the Chateau de Talhouet, a short distance from Quim- 

* Sporting in Both Hemispheres. By J. D'Ewes, Esq., Author of ** China, Aus 
tralia, and the Islands of the Pacific.” Published by Routledge. 
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erle, which during my stay there was rented by an Englishman for six | his return home, after some weeks’ absence, we for about two months watched 


undred francs, or twenty-four pounds per annum, including a fine garden 
and grounds, and right of chasse over forest and plains to a large extent, I 
saw advertised, a few years subsequently, in an English newspaper, to be 
let for one hundred and fifty pounds a year; and amongst other induce- 
ments to a sportsman, rein-deer were said to be plentiful in the woods : no 
doubt, a misprint for roe-deer, although I imagine both were equally pro- 
blematical.”’ 

The author’s experiences of the Rhineland and Northwards are 
of a later date than his sojourn in Brittany ; but it is probable 
that changes for the worse have taken place there, at least to an 
economist’s or sportsman’s ideas, The game-laws were quite as 
severe as those of England; and being associated with the idea of 
property—for both landlords and renters sold their game—they 
were more generally enforced, and with greater severity if that 
were practicable. As against poachers their precautions are ne- 
cessary ; for a man who has to live by his craft doubtless masters 
it. Were it not for frightening away the game from the estate, 
German sportsmen might safely be allowed to shoot over a property. 
Here is the commencement of a day’s adventures with a party én 
costume which our author accompanied throughout. , 

“ The breakfast was soon spread under the few stunted apple-trees that 
grew around the dorf ; and we enjoyed it with all the appetite that our pre- 
vious walk and the expectation of another and much longer one engendered. 
The wine passed pretty freely considering the time of the morning; songs 
and choruses were the order of the day; and any gentleman who had the 





| guided to write, or vice versa. 


slightest regard for his personal safety would have been perfectly justified in | 


either remaining where he was, or, at all events, in not risking life and limb 
in a shooting-party with so many extra-convivial individuals. 
** Very few Germans possess any of our own views of sporting in general. 


They talk a great deal about it, and write and certainly sing the best songs | 


in the world on this subject, but it is not in the actual sport they take much 
delight. Fond of all the convivial details, the society they me ét, the novelty 
of the costume, and the eseape for the time being from their bureaux vt 
other in-door oecupations, they enjoy themselves as much and probably more 
than other people, but care little for the quantity of game bagged, or the 
manner of bagging it. At length, having exhausted the bottles and their 
whole vocabulary of songs and choruses, we got under weigh ; and each one 
slinging his game-bag, worked in Berlin-wool by some fair object of his 
affections, over one shouldei, and his gun over the other, and girding him- 
self about with all the betassled objects connected with his shooting appara- 
tus, sallied forth. 

“ The dogs seampered about with perfect eanine freedom, fought, and 
scratched their fleas, as if the idea of seent had never crossed their imagina- 
tions ; and the men continued singing and chorusing as if they intended to 
charm the game with their harmony, but upon reaching a large extent of 
rough stubble, prepare their guns for action. Suddenly, in the midst of a 
well-sustained drinking-chorus of Von Flotow’s, a covey of birds rose at 
least a hundred and fifty yards in advance of us. To say we fired at them 
would be a waste of words: the entire line kept up a continual fire from 
each of their barrels for several minutes. * ‘ ° 

* Somchow or other we killed nothing, not even one of the « 
which surprised me. Whether that hybrid cur, who, placing his tail be- 
tween his legs, went straight home across country, enlivening his route with 
the most dismal howls, had received a portion of the rolling fire intended for 
the partridges, or was merely disgusted with our style of shooting, L cannot 
say; but off he went, and, fortunately for him, and perhaps ourselves, we 
saw no more of him.” 


} 


WILKINSON’S SPIRIT DRAWINGS," 

THIS volume possesses the literary merit of an easy and pleasant 
style, with much amiability and even warmth of feeling. It is 
not, however, as a mere book that it challenges attention, but as a 
singular example of the weakness of human reason, and as show- 
ing what strange beliefs may be entertained by individuals,— 
opinions remarkable cnough to take rank with the miracles of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s time, which exeited all Paris, yet which 
might really have been buried in oblivion but for the extension 
of the ars scribendi in this generation and its extraordinary me- 
chanical facilities. 

Like Mrs. Crosland’s Light in the Valley, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book recounts a varicty of revelations which he conceives have 
been made to several members of his family and finally to him- 
self. They consisted in a mysterious guidance of the hand in 
writing and drawing, against the intention of the person uncon- 
sciously turned into a draughtsman; and finally with some 
promptings in instrumental music, Spirit Drawings is, how- 
ever, different from Mrs. Crosland’s book. It is less familiar 
in its handling of sacred topics and even sacred persons ; there is 
not so much of unmeaning jargon in the so-called revelations, 
though, as is usually the ease, they get longer and wilder as 
they proceed; lastly, there is a feeling with which mankind 
will sympathize, and a purpose, however individual it may be 


in its origin, whereas, if we remember rightly, Zhe Light in the | 


Valley had no purpose whatever. 

“In August last, a heavy and sudden affliction came upon us, in the re- 
moval of a dear boy—our second son—into the spiritual world. He had 
passed about eleven years in this world of ours, and was taken from us in 
the midst of the rudest health to commence his spirit-life under the loving 
eare of his Heavenly Father. 


** Some weeks afterwards his brother, then about twelve years old, went | 
on a short visit to Reading, and whilst there, amused himself as boys of his | 


age are used to do. One morning he had a piece of paper before hin, anda 
pencil in his hand, with which he was about to draw some child's picture ; 
when gradually he found his hand filling with some feeling before unknown 


letters, words, and sentences. The feeling he described as of a pleasing 
kind, entirely new to him, and as if some power was within him, apart from 
his own mind, and making use of his hand. The handwriting was different 
to his own, and the subject-matter of the writing was unknown to him till 
he read it with curiosity as it was being written. 

“On frequent occasions whilst on this visit, his hand was similarly moved 
in writing ; and afterwards he went to stay with some other friends in Buck- 
inghamshire, with whom he did not make a trial of this new power; but on 


* Spirit Drawings : a Personal Narrative, By W.M. Wilkinson, Published 
by Chapman and Hall, 
+ Spectator for 1857, page 782. 
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with deep emotion the movement of his hand in writing and drawing; for 
sometimes, when he wished to write, his hand moved in drawing small 
flowers, such as exist not here.”’ 

On this want of resemblance to natural objects Mr. Wilkinson 
builds a good deal of his argument; but we must confess we can- 
not feel the force of it. In our own more immediate line, a want 
of reality would be the very last thing to which we should attri- 
bute inspiration. However, this writing and drawing of Mr. 


| Wilkinson’s son was impulsive, that is independent of his will; 


so much so, that in the middle of drawing the hand would be 
As time advanced and familiarit 
tended towards the removal of reticence, Mr. Wilkinson gives f 
specimens of the communications. In the earlier stage he dis- 
misses them in a general remark as to their nature. 

‘IT have not mentioned the nature or subject-matter of the words thus 
written; nor is it in this place necessary to do so, further than this, that 
they purported to be chiefly communications from his brother, our dear de- 
parted child, and were all of a religious character, speaking of his own happy 
state, and of the means by which similar happiness is alone to be attained, 
by those who remained here to tight out the longer battle of life. 

* The effect of these writings upon us was a deep thankfulness, and a 
happy calm as to the state of our dear boy ; and whatever may be their ori- 
gin, we have derived the greatest comfort from them, and the assistance not 
so much of faith, as of the certainty of knowledge of his happiness in the 
great spirit-world.” 

As those who are curious on the subject can seek the volume, 
we shall not pursue these topics. The musical portion is, how- 
ever, so curious, that for the sake of completeness we present an 
account of it, with an accompanying verbal revelation. 

** Having heard that as well the hands might be moved in playing music 
as in drawing, one evening my wife sat down to the instrument, and, 
placing her hands upon the keys, they immediately moved in improvising 
musie—a power before unknown to her, as to most. The only condition 
again was to let the bands yo free in faith, without the influence of the fear 
that destroys all power—the fear to fail. ‘ Onward and upward’ must the 
spirit fly, or ‘ downward and backward ’ it will fall. 

‘* Ever since this evening the power comes at will ; and though I know 
little of music, I am told that what is given is good, and that it is a pity it 
should be lost ; and so it would be, if it were not always there at will, in its 
ever melodious strains, fresh from the springs of harmony in never-ceasing 
tlow ; no fatigue however long she plays, for there is no effort of the mind, 
and its beauty is for her as well as others, in its enchanting newness, 

* One day whilst she- was thus playing and I was sitting listening to the 
music, She asked if she was spiritually guided by our dear boy. I got a piece 
of paper, and my hand moved in the words which follow, I could not omit 
telling of these phenomena without secreting what is not mine. If they are 
strange, the strangeness is not mine, but must be accounted for, as all 
strange or new faets—by calm inquiry, or, better still, by heartfelt love and 
childlike reception. 





‘ * wusIC, 

“Tam giving mamma the music she is playing. It is a hymn of praise 
to God for His merey and His enduring, never ceasing, love and care, 
Joy comes from Him and from His praise, and shows itself in sweetest 
music, 

“** All His works are musical in their divinest harmony, and join in the 
universal concert which is the condition of their creation and the expression 
of their love, returning in its circle from whence it came. 

“*T love to hear this music—more grand, more sweet, and more pene- 
trating as I learn more to know His works, and to see the intinite qualities 
they contain, bit all in rhythm and divine perfection. 

‘ * Why is not all musical on earth? It is that man is discord and throws 
His sweetest works out of their created harmonies? Love and peace shall 
put them all in tune, and make Him all in all, and that is music. 

“rR. as Oe 

“Tt has been frequently also written in this way, that our dear boy is in- 
structed in Divine truths by his guardian angel, and that he, in his turn, 
was employed in instructing, or to himself appeared to instruct, other little 
ones not so far advanced as himself,” 

The feelings displayed in this passage are too amiable for 
searching comment; neither is the object of this notice criti- 
cism, but to call attention to the book and indicate its nature, as 
well for those who may wish to inquire further, as a remarkable 
thing in itself. The mere revelations, though quite suflicient, do 
not occupy the larger portion of the volume; the remainder con- 
sists of arguments in support of the revelation, drawn from 
Scripture philosophy and the nature of man, They do not seem 
to us of a character to influence conviction, though they may 
strengthen those who already believe. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

The History of the Origin and Rise of the Republic of Venice. 
Carew Hazlitt. Volumes I and II, 

Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal ; with Observations on Men 
and Things. By Cyrus Redding. In three volumes. 

Memoir of the Reverend George Wagner, M.A., late Incumbent of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chureh, Brighton. By John Nassau Simpkinson, M.A., Rector of 
Brington, Northamptonshire, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl Spencer. 

Sporting in Both Hemispheres, By J. D'Ewes, Esq., Author of “ China, Aus- 
tralia, and the Islands of the Pacific.” 

Spirit Drawings: a Personal Narrative. 


By William 


By W. M. Wilkinson. 





A Handy Book on Property Law, in a Series of Letters. By Lord St. 
Leonards.—Some fifty years ago or more, Edward Buttenshaw Sugden 
first appeared before the world as an expositor of the law of real pro- 


to him, and then it began to move involuntarily upon the paper, and to form perty ; and at once acquired a name for depth, acumen, clearness, and 


skill, that has gone on increasing to this day, Reposing on his laurels, 
Lord St. Leonards has employed his leisure by endeavouring to make a 
friend “utterly ignorant of law” capable of acting for himself, in the 
absence of his solicitor, as a “‘ vendor or purchaser,” taking or granting 
a lease, borrowing or lending money on mortgage, making a settlement 
or a will, stecring through the depths and shoals of simony if he should 
meddle with ecclesiastical patronage, teaching all about paternal or 
maternal rights, and duly inculeating the new law of divorcee. This 
is all done plainly and popularly, with due caution where you must 
not act for yourself, and with no attempts to explain what is unex- 
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plainable to laymen. Pleasant the exposition cannot be called; though 
there are some endeavours after pleasantry which serve the turn as 
well; and sometimes the mere statement is pleasant in itself for those 
who are out of the law of the case. It is said that the Satires of Juve- 
nal were the productions of his age. We do not know whether Lord St. 
Leonards is emulating the great Roman advocate, but some passages 
read very like satire. He starts with a remark, that “there are settled 
and inviolable rules of equity, which require to be moderated by the 
rules of good conscience, as much as ever the most rigorous and inflexible 
rule of law did before the Chancellors interposed on equitable grounds.” 
Here are some examples of how a vendor may legally lie. 

“T have told you what truths you must disclose. I shall now tell you 
what falsehoods you may utter in regard to your estate. In the first place, 
you may falsely praise, or, as it is vulgarly termed, puff your property ; for 
our law, following the civil law, holds that a, purchaser ought not to rely 
upon vague expressions uttered by a vendor at random in praise of his pro- 

rty. And it has even been decided, that no relief lies against a vendor for 

ving affirmed, contrarily to truth, that a person bid a particular sum for 
the estate, although the buyer was thereby induced to purchase it, and was 
deceived in the value. So you may aflirm the estate to be of any value 
which you choose to name,-for it is deemed a purchaser’s own folly to credit 
a bare assertion like this. Besides, value consists in judgment and estima- 
tion, in which many men differ. 

‘‘Again, you may with impunity describe your land as uncommonly rich 
water meadow, although it is imperfectly watered. In selling an advowsen, 
you may, in like manner, state that an avoidance of the living is likely to 
oceur soon. So where a renewable interest is sold, and a fine on renewal is 
payable, the seller may state it to be a small fine, although it is of consider- 
able amount. Such statements are cautions to purchasers to inquire. So 
mere puff, as that a house is fit for a respectable family, is entitled to no 
weight ; but you must not, in answer to inquiries, assert, contrary to the 
fact, that your house is not damp.” : 

An Historical Connexion of the Old and New Testament. By Hum- 
phrey Prideaux, D.D., Dean of Norwich.—The publication of Prideaux’s 
** Historical Connexion,” with new introductions and additional matter, 
under the superintendence of Mr, Talboys Wheeler, is the literary specu- 
lation of the week ; followed as it is to be by Dr. Shuckford’s work, 
originally intended to complete the story from the Creation to the Cap- 
tivity, where Prideaux began. Shuckford’s design, however, was left 
unfinished, as he stopped at the death of Joshua ; the remaining period, 
was, some century afterwards, (1827—1836,) completed by Dr. Russell, 
whose work will also be included in the series. 

Of these three, Prideaux’s Connexion is by far the most important, as 
well in scholarship as utility. Born in 1648 and dying in 1724, Dean 
Prideaux was one of that band of learned Anglican divines which formed 
the glory of the seventeenth century, and whose like “ we shall aot look 
upon again.” All that sacred, profane, or Rabbinical history could furnish, 
in his day, has been packed into his Connexion, if with less brilliancy 
or less classical taste than later times might supply, with sufficient clear- 
ness, and with a fulness that literary skill would designedly eschew. This 
extraordinary repository has the further advantage over Shuckford and 
Russell, that a large portion of the narrative deals with periods on which 
Scripture is silent. Indeed, beyond the beginning and the end, it is only 
the book of Maccabees that furnishes Scriptural guidance. 

The century and a half that has elapsed since Prideaux’s labours has 
witnessed many changes in the mode of dealing with ancient history. 
Criticism and philosophy of a lofticr and more searching character arc 
required; geography has thrown a fuller and a clearer light upon the 
productions of the countries and the manners of the people mentioned 
in Scripture ; the late discoveries of Layard and others have illustrated 
the Captivity. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has embraced all these points in 
his additions ; he has also added analyses of Prideaux’s subjects, and 
divided the text so as to read or at least to look less heavy; besides 
prefixing an historical review of the whole period. Dr. M‘Caul, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at King’s College, has also prefixed a critivo-biblio- 
graphical account of the Rabbinical authorities to whom Prideaux 
referred, and to other Hebrew authors. This is designed as an assist- 
ance to those divinity students who may wish to cultivate that class of 
literature. 

The Penalties of Greatness, By the Rev. Robert Ferguson, LL.D., 
F.R.S.L., &. &e.—A_ series of biographical sketches of celebrated men, 
who are most of them directly connected with religion—as Moses, Paul, 
Luther, Xavier; or indirectly—as Cromwell; the principal exceptions 
being Socrates, Dante, and Columbus. The object of the author, as 
may be inferred from the title, is to point out the drawbacks that attend 
upon eminence. This plan gives a certain unity of subject and treat- 
ment; but at the expense of true biographical character, while it leads 
to a species of exaggeration or distortion. In fact, the book is a kind of 
lay discourses, handled too much in the platform manner. 


The Student's Manual of Geology. By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.RAS., 
&c. &c.—This work was originally undertaken, in conjunction with the 
late Professor Forbes, for the article “ Geology” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, On the death of lorbes, the subject was wholly transterred 
to Mr. Jukes; but, owing to official engagements, it was not finished in 
time for the letter G; so it will appear under the head of “ Mincralogi- 
cal Science.”” Meanwhile, here it is as a manual. 

And it strikes us as being quite as well fitted for a student as for a 
cyclopedia reader; as it is much more of a scientific exposition than a 
general review. The chief novelty appears to consist in the ar- 
rangement, and the manner in which chemistry and mineralogy are 
treated in connexion with geology. This last science is broadly divided 
in Geognosy, or the study of the structure of rocks independent of their 
arrangement into a series, Paleontology, and the formation of scries 
of stratified rocks. Geognosy is subdivided into Lithology, embracing 
the chemical and mineralogical character of rocks, and Petrology, their 
study in mass but not as part of a series. 

Mountains and Cities ; or the Home of our Princess, By Sibella Jones. 
—Beyond a visit to some parts of Prussia, this volume has nothing to do 
with “the home of our Princess.” It is a tour through Germany, be- 
ginning with the Elbe and ending on the Rhine; with which tour a sort 
of story is connected, by Sibella having agreed to take a German go- 
verness from England as companion, on the self-representation that S 
family was of standing, whereas it turned out that her father had been a 

iceman. The sili it adventures springing out of this connexion may 
relieve the narrative of journeyings, landscapes, and sights; but the 
whole is a collection of detailed commonplace. 














German Love: from the Papers of an Alien, Translated, with the 
sanction of the Author, by Susanna Winkworth.—Eight chapters, cach 
designated ‘‘ a Memory,” two of them referring to early childhood, six 
to the ** German love.” This is of an absurd kind. An invalid princess 
falls in love with a German boy, of whose rank we have no very clear 
idea; and dies when the child has grown up to a young man, and hag 
taken a kiss. How far the story is consistent with the rigid etiquette 
ascribed to German courts, we do not undertake to say. Nor indeed is 
there much of story; criticism, theology, and various other matters being 
the subject of discussion between the loyers, and the remainder consist- 
ing of high-pitched sentimentalism. 

Bertram Noel : a Story for Youth. By E. J. May, Author of “ Louis’ 
School-Days,” &c.—A juvenile tale till towards the conclusion, when it 
terminates abruptly with an offer of marriage; an engagement which 
probably will be broken by and by in a sequel, for the reader's wishes 
point to another lady. The moral object of the story is to show the ne- 
cessity of steady determination, a control of temper, and the importance 
of religion. The necessity of these things is illustrated in a variety of 
incidents; Bertram Noel and his cousin Evelyn reciprocally influencing 
each other, 


The third edition of the Staff-Officer’s “ Letters from Head-quarters ” 
during the Crimean War has becn revised, condensed by omissions and a 
closer printing into a single volume, and reduced in price. The defen- 
sive or controversial matter has been removed from an introduction to 
those parts of the narrative that have been challenged. 

“‘ The Rise of our Indian Empire,” by Lord Mahon, is merely a re- 
print from the last edition of his History, of the chapters treating of that 
subject till the pacification of India in 1783, two years before Hastings 
quitted the country. 

Mr. Craik’s well-known work “ The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties” appears in two good-looking volumes under the auspices of 
Mr. Murray. It has been revised, and has received some additions. 
The author ascribes the telling title to Lord Brougham, who also revised 
the original proofs in 1830. 

“Scenes of Clerical Life” 
peared with acceptance in Blackwood's Magazine. 
Locke on the Understanding tells its own story. 
Dumas is one of the cheap editions, 

Letters from Head-quarters ; or the Realities of the War in the Crimea, 
an Officer on the Staff. Third edition, condensed, With Plans, 
The Rise of our Indian Empire. By Lord Mahon (now Ear! Stanhope). Being 


is a reprint of three tales that have ap- 
The long titlepage of 
The translation of 


By 


the History of British India, from its Origin till the Peace of 1783, Ex- 
tracted from Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. By George L. Craik, A new 


edition, revised and enlarged. In two volumes, 

Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. In two volumes. 

Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, adapted to Collegiate and Gene- 
ral Requirement. With a Preliminary Outline of the System of Reasoning 
purened by Locke in the Work, By John Murray, A.M., LL.D., Professor 
of Logic in the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; and Author of a Trea- 
tise on Logical Science considered as an Educational Element, &c. Third 


edition. With Questions for Examination, by the Reverend G. B, Wheeler, 
Ex-Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Forty-five Guardsmen, By Alexandre Dumas, Author of ** Monte Christo,” 
xe. 


New Sertar, 

The Gordian Knot. By Shirley Brooks. With Illustrations by John 
Tennicl. Part I.—In the first part of a serial novel little opinion can be 
formed of the story. So far as it goes, that of The Gordian Knot is pro- 
mising. We have three families already,—the father of the heroine, 
something very like an Anglo-Indian rogue; her paternal aunt and 
family, the beau idéal of a conscientious middle-class household, where 
Margaret Spencer is brought up; her paternal unele, taking after his bro- 
ther the Indian captain, only his sphere is commercial or speculative 
London, and whose wife is to introduce Margaret to town. There are 
also various characters some of whom may be dropped, but others are 
evidently to be interwoven with the story. 

The manner has less of the writer's frequent slowness in fiction. 
There is a smart lively comment on current topies, which in a novel 
published at once might be a fault, but is an attraction to periodical 
parts. 





Music. 

The Six Books of Songs without Words (** Lieder ohne Worte’’) Sor the 
Pianoforte, by Mendelssohn. Edited by J. W. Davison, 

This is the first volume of a serial entitled ‘ Boosey and Son’s New 
Edition of Standard Pianoforte Music” ; which, to judge from this spe- 
cimen, promises to be a valuable publication. We a e here, in a com- 
pact, elegant, and cheap form, the whole of Mendelssohn's Songs without 
Words which were published in his lifetime, (the Seventh Book, a 
posthumous one, not being included,) and appeared separately, at long 
intervals of time. They are edited with great care and correctness by 
an accomplished musician and critic, who has enriched the collection 
with an able and interesting preface. 

It is hardly necessary to say more in order to recommend this volume 
to Mendelssolin’s admirers. There are few amateurs deserving of the 
name, who do not know and love the Songs without Words ; but we 
have often observed that comparatively few persons possess the whole of 
them ; it being only those superiorly gifted with the bump of order 
who take the trouble to bind up their scattered cahicrs of music: so it 
often happens in a musical evening, when we ask some lady-friend to 
play one of our favourite pieces, that, after rummaging up two or three 
of the books, the one wanted is not forthcoming. Here we have them 
all together, and any of them can be turned up in a moment. 

The “ song without words” is a kind of music of which Mendelssohn 
may well be called the inventor. The powers of the pianoforte in pro- 
ducing vocal effect and expression were discovered long before his time ; 
and the works of Mozart, Beethoven, and other great masters of the in- 
strument, are full of melodious and pathetic cantabile passages, But 
Mendelssohn first conceived the idea of a little piece modelled upon the 
form of the German song or ballad, and having entirely the effect of a 
vocal melody, with. a separate and clearly marked instrumental accom- 
paniment. ‘There is not one of these “ lieder ohne worte” which would 
not, were it united to poetry, make a beautiful song. But, in composing 
these things, Mendelssohn was poet as well as musician. They were the 
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outpourings of his spirit in his “ hours of ease’’—the fruits of the im- 
pulse which prompted him to give expression to a thought, a sentiment, 
afeeling. Seated at his piano, he found on its keys the language he 
desired, without seeking the aid or undergoing the restraints of another 
art. Hence the remarkable individuality—oneness—which distinguishes 
them, more, perhaps, than any other of his works. Highly finished as 
they are, any one of them is felt to be not an elaborated work of art but 
a pure emanation flowing from the heart, and requiring to reach the 
heart no other aid than a refined and delicate execution. 

“ For a performer,” says Mr. Davison, “‘ who wishes to unite command 
of expression with manual dexterity, no better medium could present 
itself than the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn ; to execute which in 
the proper spirit requires a combination of the singer's art with that of 
the instrumental performer. Perhaps no work has been dedicated to the 
pianoforte where the utile and the dulce are found in closer and more 
remarkable connexion,” 





The Verdi Album : Twenty-five favourite Songs from Verdi's Operas. 

Verdi is not a Mozart, a Rossini, or a Weber; but to deny him merit 
—and in some points a high degree of merit—is to fly in the face of the 

opular opinion of all Europe. Operas so universally attractive must 
ioe really attractive qualities; and the chief of these qualities is the 
vein of Italian melody which runs through them. We may criticize 
Verdi ever so severely ; we may deny him contrapuntal learning, skill 
in instrumentation, originality of thought; but we cannot deny that he 
is the author of airs which, after being applauded in every theatre, have 


made their way to every musical lady’s piano, have been ground on | 
| having evoked an unusual amount of architectural talent and com- 


every barrel-organ, and whistled by every gamin in the streets. 

Such being the case, Messrs. Boosey’s “Verdi Album” will be an 
acceptable New-Year’s gift. It contains, in a volume at once handsome 
and cheap, five-and-twenty of the best airs in Verdi’s principal operas, 
from Eynani and the Foscari to the Trovatore and the 1% pres Sicilienne 
They are clearly and correctly printed, with Italian and English words ; 
the English version being executed with more than ordinary taste and 
judgment. 





A New Universal Method of Singing, without the use of Solfeqgi. 
By M. W. Balfe. 

There are some new features in this book. Mr. Balfe observes, not only 
that the present pitch of.orchestras and pianofourtes is at least half a tone 
higher than it was fifty years ago, but that modern composers, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, &:., write nearly a third higher for sopranos and 
tenors than those of earlier periods. ‘It is certain,’ he says, “ that 
the study of singing merely to obtain force and facility in the upper re- 
gister, tends to break down eight voices out of ten. Music, however, 
which is popular, must be taught.” 
little detriment to the voice as possible, is one object of this treatise. 
Mr. Balfe recommends, that instead of commencing with a beginner from 
the bottom of the scale, as is commonly done, the medium notes from F 
to F, should first be cultivated; “and that the voice should then be coaxed 
downward to C, (below the lines of the treble staff,) and afterwards up- 
wards, gradually and slowly, to B flat, B natural, and C, two octaves 
from the lowest note. To this training of the voice several effective ex- 
ercises are devoted. There can be no doubt that this is a sound method, 
which will greatly tend to remove a prevailing defect among singers— 








mind and hand are clearly at work here, delighting in the roa rich- 
ness, quaintness, and even grotesqueness, of the Gothic; the esigner 
identifying himself with the system he cherishes, but capable of em- 
ploying it to a result which, if not strictly new in principle, is at least 
highly individual in its particular self. "Mr. Burges’s “ Pattern for a 
Fountain, with History of Sabrina,” has ability of the same kind, but 
pushed to an extreme of Gothicism which, while it captivates a few of 
the initiated, will only amuse or offend others. The advance which we 
have noted in matters of detail is again apparent in the “ First Sketches 
for the Series of Ten Figures of Prophets introduced in the new stained- 
glass windows, Westminster Abbey,” by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
These possess austerity of character, efficiency of design, and adaptation 
to their material; although, for the height at which they are to be 
placed, the figures may prove scarcely enough elongated. The Ezekiel, 
Danicl, and Hosea, especially, are fine figures; and the rooms contain 
other specimens of Messrs. Clayton and Bell's skill as designers of painted 
glass, such as should not be overlooked among the favourable signs of 
the times. 

The large number here present of designs for architectural competi- 


| tions show activity at any rate, and some good results from it, greatly 


as these are encumbered with an environment of rubbish. We have the 


| competitions for the Blackburn Infirmary, the Government Offices, the 


Memorial Church Constantinople, the Ulster Bank Belfast, Bowdon 
Church, Islington Vestry Hall, Crimean and Brotherton Memorials, and 
Brighton Pavilion alterations. ‘The specimens exhibited from the Go- 
vernment Offices competition include some of the prize-designs, but none 
of great note. The Constantinople Church shows best of the whole series ; 


petence, and comprising, besides the selected design of Mr. Burges, other 


| prize-designs by Messrs. Bodley, Pullan, Street, Pritchard and Seddon, 


«ec, 
| 


And to teach this musie with as | 


poverty and weakness of the middle part of the yoice in comparison with | 


its extremities both above and below. 

Mr. Balfe repudiates the use of solfeggi. In t 
makes use of one or more vowels (generally A) on which to vocalize the 
passages, or he writes them in the form of little songs, to which poetical 
words are joined. In thus proceeding we are convinced that he is right. 
A similar method was adopted a good many years ago by Professor 
Taylor and Mr. Turle, in their useful treatise 7/0 Leople’s Musie-Look ; 
where it is demonstrated that the advantages of the old, time-honoured 
system of solfaing are merely illusory. It still keeps its ground, how- 
ever, among singing-masters ; and Mr, Balfe has done good service in 
throwing it aside. 

“This book,” the author says, “is expressly composed for persons 
who cannot have the assistance of a master. At the same time, when 
possible, a master ought always to be procured for beginners. 
strongly advise parents wishing to cultivate the vocal powers of their 
children to take them as often as possible to hear the most eminent public 
singers, particularly at the Italian Opera. To listen to one good per- 
formance by first-rate artists is as useful as a dozen lessons.” 


Fiue Arts. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The Picture-Gallery in Suffolk Street is once again, in the annual ro- 
tion, oceupied by perspective views, plans, elevations, sections, detail- 
drawings, photographs, and materials for house-building and furnishing— 
symptoms of the recurrence of the Architectural Exhibition. 

These displays are of evident interest and utility to the architectural 
profession in the first place, and in the second to such persons as wish 
to ascertain the prospects of the art more practically than from books, 





he exercises, he either | 


The last has great dignity, and combines simplicity with complete- 
ness of effect in a degree too seldom noticeable in modern works, 

Six lectures are announced to be delivered in the Gallery on Thursday 
evenings, from the 12th January to the 16th February, by Messrs. 
Donaldson, Kerr, Burges, Braithwaite, Scharf, and Crace. We observe 
also that the exhibitors hope to hold their next display in “ the Galleries 
about to be built in Conduit Street by the Architectural Union Company.” 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2. 
[From the Official Return.) 












Zymotic Diseases........- 
psy, Cancer, and other 

Tubercular Dis@ases 2.0.0.6 cece eee ee eee er eee eesenenenaeeneeenes 7 

Discases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 138.3 is 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......ccccc cece cece enenee 50.0 67 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... 254.9 297 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 63.4 60 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 144 21 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &c.. Mo , 10 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the hones, do 6.9 12 
Diseases of the Skin, Celiular Tissue, & 2.4 6 
Malformations .....cceccsescsecceeeceeceees 3.3 6 
Premature Birth 28.3 43 
ARATOPRT cccccscccccscceceses 28.7 a3 
Au . 53.3 woes SM 
sude oenes sooee $3.7 aces a5 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance........cceeeeeeeeee 90.6 .... 188 





Total (including unspecified causes 1208.0 





the Army. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZET 
Wan Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan. 5.—Caralry—4th Dragoon Guards—Regt, Sergt.<« 
Major W. Joice to be Cornet, without purchase, : 
Ist Dragoons—H, St. G, Osborne, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Radford, 


promoted, 
6th Dragoons—E. Napier, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 
Mth Light Dragoons—Major and Brevet-Col, C, W. M. Balders, C.B, from half- 


pay Unatt. to be Major, repaying the difference between Infantry and Cavalry. 
Vilitary Train—Lieut. A. Hunt to be Adjt. vice M‘Loughlin, appointed to the 
lith Light Drags. 
Royal Engineers—Gent, Cadet E, Walsh to be Lieut. his position in the Corps 








| being next below Lieut. Bolland, who was appointed in the Gazette of the 22d ult. 


The surname of Lieut. Ferguson is spelt with one *s,” and not two, as stated in 


| the Gazette of the 22d ult, 


a 


and more at large than from any isolated buildings which they may | 


sce springing up around them; but we fear the sanguine in the cause of 
architectural revival and reform will not augur very hopefully from the 
collection. ‘he monstrosities of the pseudo-classic are still abundant, the 
blunders of the Gothic numerous, the absurdities of the hybrid, and the 
platitudes of the mere builder, but too palpable. The most promising 
sign is in the growing accuracy of knowledge of the principles of the 
various styles which past ages have bequeathed to ours to quarry from ; 
and in these chiefly perkaps—so far as the present exhibition shows—in 
matter of detail rather than of general form. 

The most striking and important single work here exhibited is the 
prize-design for Lille Cathedral, which Messrs. Clutton and Burges had 
the honour of producing in competition with artists of all nations. The 
building, as a whole, is of dignified and impressive Gothic style; and 
the designs for the figure-sculpture and ornamentation are generally ad- 
mirable. We know no other work of the day in which the spirit 
of Gothic times is so thoroughly caught, and reproduced with a cer- 
tain original interest and power, truly medieval in tone, yet not 
slavishly adhering, in that too common mode which degrades closeness 
into caricature, to what is obsolete or imperfect. 


A genuinely artistic. 





Infaniry—3a Regt. of Foot—Major G. J. Ambrose to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Paterson, who retives; Capt. H. J. King to be Major, by purchase, vice Ame- 
brose ; Lieut. G. N. Roe to be Capt. by purchase, vice King. , BES, 

6th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. and Adjt. W. T. Bartley ; 
Capt. G, Dowglasse, from half-pay 20th Foot. a 

7th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. R. Whigham, from half-pay 
12d Foot, vice Keats, whose promotion has been cancelled ; Capt. 5, Hall, from 
half-pay 80th Foot, . 

13th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. King to be Licut.-Col. without purchase ; Capt. 
G. 1. Tyler to be Major, without purchase, vice King ; Capt. C. P. Cobbe, from 
half-pay Lith Foot, to be Capt. viee Tyler. 

lth Foot—Cornet J. Spry, from hali-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, to be 
Quartermaster, vice O'Connor, appointed Paymaster of the 6th Foot, ‘ 

jist Foot—Ensign F. Michell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Keddle, who retires ; 
RK. Sadler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Michell. - 

48th Foot—Lieut, J, Bedingfield to be Capt. by purchase, vice Colthurst, who 
retires, 

6ith Foot—The report of the deaths of Capt. Shute and Lieuts. Turner and Bate- 
man having been found to be incorrect, the following promotions and appointe 
ments, which appeared in the Gazette of the 29th ult. have been cancelled—I jieut. 
Fanning’s promotion to be Capt.; Ensign Taylor's promotion to be Lieut. ; Ens 
Mirehouse’s promotion to be Lieut.; Ensign Hamilton's appointment, from the 3 st 
Foot; Ensign Ashe’s appointment from the 2d West India Regt. The appoint- 
ment of Ensign D. Gardiner, from the Ist West India Regt. will not be cancelled, 
but it is made in order to — the establishment of the regiment, and not vice 
Taylor, promoted, as previously stated. 

71st Foot_-Major Ww. Hope to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. B. Blen- 
nerhasset to be Major, without purchase, vice Hope; Lieut. J. Dalgleish to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Blennerhasset; Ensign Le M. J. Carey to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Dalgleish. 

83d Foot—Ensign W. F. Anderson to be Instructor of Musketry. _ 

84th Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. P. Gregory, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Ilanbury, appointed to the Staff. , , 

92d Foot— Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A, I. Lockhart to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase; Captain and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. K. D, Mackenzie to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Lockhart; Lieut, W. E. Newall to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Mackenzie. é , 

95th Foot—Major J. A. R. Raines to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase; Brevet- 
Major Hon. E. C. H. Massey to be Major, without purchase, vice Raines ; Lieut. 
J. Benison to be Capt. without purchase, vice Massey; Ensign C. J. Holbrook to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Benison, ! Z 

96th Foot—Lieut. J. B, Kirk to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon, L. W. Cc. 
A. F. Cary, who retires. 5 ' 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign J. Franklin to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Purefoy, dec. For G. M, Studdert, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
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vice Ashe, appointed to the Gith Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 29th ult. read 
&c. vice Franklin, promoted. s 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. A. Hanbury, M.D. from the 84th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Gregory, appointed to the 84th Foot. 
Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. G. C. Langley, Assist .-Adjt.-Gen, of the Royal Marines, 
having completed three years’ actual service in ghe rank of Licut.-Col, to be Col. 
in the Army, in accordance with the Order in Council of Sept. 13, 1854, 





FROM®* THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 8. 

War Oprice, Pall Mall, Jan. 8.—Cavalry—2d Regt. of Life Guards—For Major and 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. M. Martyn to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Baddeley, 
who retires, which appeared in the Gazette of Nov. 27, 1857, read, Major and Lieut.- 
Col, F. M. Martyn, &e. 

3d Drag. Guards—R. G. Smith, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

8th Light Drags.—R. W. Palliser, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

10th Light Drags.—Cornet R. Lomax, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Lieut. by 
purchase ; F. O. Fitzgerald, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

lth Light Drags.—The Hon. J. D. Drusmond to be Cornet, without purchase ; 
H. Henzell Unett, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

12th Light Drags.—Brevet-Col. C. W. M. Balders, from the Mth Light Drags. to 
be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Griffiths, promoted to be Major-General, 

14th Light Drags.—Cornet R. P. Ridley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Redmayne, killed in action; F. B. Eagle, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 
vice Ridley. 

15th Light Drags.—P. Bury, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

Military Train—C, 8. Thomas, Esq. late Paymaster for Army Services, to be 
Paymaster, vice Fereday, appointed to the 68th Foot. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Col. W. R. Nedham to be Col. vice Griffin, retired 
upon full-pay ; Capt. G. B. Shakespeare’to be Lieut.-Col. viee Nedham ; Brevet- 
Major E. J. Carthew to be Capt. vice Shakespeare ; Lieut. E. P. B. Turner to be 
Sec. Capt. vice Carthew. 

Infantry—\st Regt. of Foot—Ensign A. J. Badgley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Hassard, who retires. 

2d Foot—S. H. Widdrington, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

4th Foot—Lieut. C. P. Stokes to be Capt. by purchase, vice ‘Trower, who retires ; 
Ensign G. H. Kittoe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stokes ; G, Studdert, Gent. to 
be Ensign, » purchase, vice Kitto. 

5th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, J. A. V. Kirkland, having raised a bat- 
talion of 1000 rank and file, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; Capt. G. B. Mil- 
man to be Major, without purchase, vice Simmons, killed inaction ; Capt. F. W. 
L’Estrange to be Major, without purchase, vice Kirkland; Lieut. J. W. D. Adair 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Milman. To be Ensigus, without purchase—I. 
8. B. Holt, Gent.; G. Herrick, Gent. ; J. Hartley, Gent. ; F, R. Bradford, Gent. ; 
W.C., Shoolbred, Gent. ;J. C. Wadling, Gent.; J. C. 8. Fremantle, Gent.; T.D. 
Mackinlay, Gent. ; F. E, Wilson, Gent.; J. Leslie, Gent. 

13th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. J. Kirwan, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

2lst Foot—Lieut. T. H. Sherwood to be Adjt. vice Coakley, deceased. 

26th Foot—Capt. R. W. Clerke to be Major, by purchase, vice W. H. Hopson, 
who retires; Lieut. J. Colling to be Capt. by purchase, vice Clerke; Ensign M. 
Robinson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Colling. 

27th Foot—Major T. P. Touzel to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Kyle, 
deceased ; Capt. O. Langley to be Major, without purchase, vice Touzel; Lieut. 
H. C, Chester to be Capt. without purchase, viee Langley; Ensign L. W. Des- 
borough to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Chester. 

33d Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. R. Kilroy, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

48th Foot—Capt. and Adjt. G. P. Drought, from a Dépot Battalion, to be Capt. 
vice B. H. Heathcote, who exchanges. 

53d Foot—Ensign G. C, Sidebottom to be Lieut. by pure *, vice Fenton, pro- 
moted to an Unatt, Company; 8. J, Nicholls, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Sidebottom. 

58th Foot—Ensign O. W. Ilill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lake, who retires ; 
J. V. Hesse, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee [ill 

Tist Foot—A. E. Morgan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Carey, 
promoted ; t.-Surg. E. Wilson, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

89th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Price, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Sure. 

92d Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Landale, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

95th Foot—-J. H. Prior, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Holbrook, 
promoted; Assist.-Surg. R. A. Elliott, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Ist West India Regiment—Lieut. G. A. Robertson having absented himself from 
his regiment, without leave, has been removed from the Army, her Majesty having 
no further occasion for his services. 

Dépot Battalion—Capt. B. H. Heathcote, from the 48th Foot, to be Adjt. vice 
Drought, who exchanges; Quartermaster E. H. Drake, from half-pay of the late 
British German Legion, to be Quartermaster, vice J. Thompson, removed to the 
Cavalry Dépot at Canterbury. 

Unattached—Lieut. D. D. Greentree, from the 64th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase. 

Hospital Staf—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forees—E. F. O'Leary, late Acting 
Assist.-Surg. vice L’Estrange, appointed to the 16th Foot ; E. Brock, Gent. vice Her- 
bert, appointed to the 45th Foot; H. Reid, M.D. vice M‘Shane, appointed to the 
58th Foot ; W. Sly, Gent. vice Hayden, appointed to the 60th Foot ; W. J. Dauney, 
M.B, vice Wade, appointed to the 60th Foot; J.T. Symons, M.D. vice Neill, ap- 

inted tothe 65th Foot ; M. Quinlan, Gent. vice Alexander, appointed to the Rifle 

rigade ; R. B. Forsyth-Brown, Gent, vice Kehoe, appointed to the Cape Mounted 
Rifles; I. J. O'Grady, Gent. vice Crane, appointed to the 90th Foot; R. T, Scott, 
Gent. vice Applin, appointed to the 68th Foot. 

Brevet.—Col. J. H. Griffin, retired full-pay of the Royal Artillery, to be Major- 
Gen. the rank being honorary only. 

The undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ actual service, on 
Dec, 12, 1857, in the rank of Lieut.-Col, to be Cols, in the Army, under the Royal 
warrant of Oct. 6, 1854—Lieut.-Col, T.. W. M‘Mahon, 5th Drag. Guards ; Lieut.- 
Col, A, Low, 4th Light Drags. 



































Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 5. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Smith and Denham, St. John Street Road, pianoforte- 
makers— Younghusband and Clark, Liverpool, ship-brokers—P. and J. Margetson, 
New Weston Street, and Wyld’s Rents, Bermondsey, and Calais, leather-manufac- 
turers—Richards and Co, Pontypool, Usk, and Monmouth, contractors—Ancell and 
Raymond, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, and Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road, 
surgeons—Hartison and Hughes, Preston, architects— Bound and Son, Poole—Pin- 
nick, Brothers, High Street, Camden Town, stationers—Hill and Sons, Birming- 
ham, japanners—Richardson and Co, Liverpool, merchants—Trendell and Rubie, 
Abingdon, 
and Co. Wolverhampton, attorneys—T. and F. Jarratt, Hull, tailors—Taylor and 
Waldie, Liverpool, drysalters—Macbeth and Sons, Manchester, tailors ; as far as re- 
gard G., A. R., T. A., and J. S. Macbeth—Macbeth and Sons, Manchester, tailors ; 
as far as regards A. Macbeth— Nokes and Son, George Yard, Lombard Street, attor- 
neys—Francis and Co, Gray’s Thurrock, Essex, manufacturers of drain-pipes— 
Secker and Shillito, Wakefield, blanket-merchants—Adams and Sons, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, earthenware-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Adams—Adams and Co, 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers—Adams junior and Co, 
Liverpool, merchants—Brown and Sons, Finsbury Pavement, linen-drapers—Hatech 
and Simpson, Liverpool, printers—Parry and Crosbie, Liverpool, tobacco-brokers ; 
as far as regards R. Crosbic—Kay and Hilton, Liverpool, millstone-manufacturers— 
Llantrisaint Iron Ore Company, Llantrisaint, Glamorganshire ; as far as regards D. 

ones—W., and J. White, Liverpool, brokers—T. and B. F. Collier, Rahere Street, 
St. Luke’s, watch-case-makers—Goddard and Lancaster, Hull, booksellers—White- 
ley and Thornton, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, farmers—T. and R. Howard, Bridge 
House Place, Southwark, bui!ders—Sladden and Elgar, Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent, 
surgeons—Stedman and Evershed, Arundel, surgeons—Ridal, Hemsworth, York- 
shire, and dal junior, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, quarrymen—Gibson and Wates, 
Dartford and Gravesend, attorneys—Ralfe and Co. Winchester, attorneys—Rogers 
and Co. Leeds, milliners—Forshaw and Garstang, Manchester, commission-agents 
—Philpott and White, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—-M‘Combie and Windus, Alder- 
manbury, necktie-manufacturers—Lingard and Co. Stockport, cotton-manufac- 
turers ; as far as regards A. Lingard senior and A, Lingard junior—Harpin and Co. 
Liverpool, general brokers—Minifie and Coe, Bristol, hosiers—Bingley and Bew, 
Manchester, druggists—Heyden and Leemans, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, 


rocers—Oliver and Co. Todmorden, Yorkshire, corn-millers—Corser | 








| setshire, inn-keeper— Jan, 28, H. anc 





| George Street, Mile End, New Town, shaft-timber-manufacturer ; first div. 
| 4}. 


tailors—Davey and Son, Old Barge-house Wharf, Blackfriars, coal-merchants—Bur- 
field and Reay, South Shields, ship-brokers—Bollans and Son, York, tin-plate- 
workers ; as far as regards R, Bollans—Hadwen and Sons, Kebroyd Mills, Halifax 
silk-spinners ; as far as regards S, Hadwen—Baxter and Son, Lewes and elsewhere, 
printers—Murgatroyd and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants—Beilby and 
Wright, Birmingham, booksellers—Colman and Stacy, Lowestoft, booksellers— 
Pike and Raiker, Saville Row, tailors—Soden junior and Overton, Coventry, riband- 
manufacturers—C, and J. 8. Barton, Eton, cabinet-makers--Hall and Co. New. 
castle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers ; as far as regards J. Dale—Hall and Pickles, Man- 
chester, iron-merchants—Todd and Sons, Norwich, tailors—Ferri and Co, Liver- 
pool, commission-merchants—Knowles and Co. Birstal, cloth-merchants ; as far as 
regards J. Alder, C. L. W., 8S. H., and A. Knowles—Bunge and Reichmann 
Glasgow, commission-merchants—Steel and Co. London, and Renwick and Co. 
Glasgow, merchants; as far as regards W. Renwick—The Montrose and London 
Shipping Company, Montrose and London, 

Bankrupteies Annulled.—Joux Kixc Wesrror, Staining Lane, glove-manufac- 
turer. 

Martin Conterr, Leonard Stanley, Gloucestershire, miller, 

Cuartes Weicn, Wells, inn-keeper, 

Bankrupts.—Joun Broapuvnst, Sutherland Place, Walworth, spiced-beef-manu- 
facturer, to surrender Jan, 22, Feb.16: solicitors, Trinder and Eyre, John Street, 
Bedford Row ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Levy Miers, Fore Street, Cripplegate, clothier, Jan. 15, Feb. 16: solicitors, 
George and Downing, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Rosexr Kine, Pentonville Road, builder, Jan. 15, Feb. 16: solicitors, Lawrance 
and Co, Old Jewry Clambers ; official assignee, St usfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Epwarp Baxrr, Northfeet, hotel-keeper, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: solicitors, Wilkinson 
and Stevens, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Lewis Evans, Longton, Staffordshire, grocer, Jan, 21, Feb. 11: solicitors, 
Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Ricuarp Joun Srroxe, Frome, hotel-keeper, Jah. 18, Feb, 23: soheitor, Cart- 
wright, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Joun Leakey Bownay, Modbury, Devonshire, agricultural-implement-maker, 
Jan. 12, Feb. 9: solicitors, Rooker and Co. Plymouth; Stogon, Exeter; official 
assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Josuva and Josern FrRaRNLEY, 
19: solicitors, Wainwright, Wakefield ; 
nee, Young, Leeds. 

Cuarsurn Cocxcrorr, Halifax, pickle-maker, Jan. 19, Feb. 16:_ solicitors, 
Mitchell, Halifax ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Wiiuuam Qvayir, Liverpool, ship-broker, Jan. 13, Feb. 2: solicitor, Jenkins, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool, 

Henry Barron, Liverpool, ship-owner, Jan. 15, Feb. 11: solicitors, Duncan and 
Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Joux Campsen. M*Donaxp, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Jan, 15, Feb, 11: solici- 
tor, Stone, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Epex CLAnk, Manchester, ironmonger, Jan, 18, Feb. 8: solicitors, Hodgson, 
Birmingham ; Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Mauchester. 

Joux Suawcnross, Bowdon, Cheshire, and Manchester, cotton-spinner, Jan, 18, 
Feb. 10: solicitors, Atkinson and Co, Manchester ; cflicial assignee, Fraser, Man- 
chester. 

WittusM Harris, Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturing-chemist, Jan. 21, Feb. 11 
solicitors, Richardson and Co, Bolton and Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Manchester, 

Diridends.—Jan. 27, Miles, New Corn Market, Mark Lane, and Hornchurch, 
Essex, corn-merchant—Jan. 27, Gull and Wilson, Old Broad Street, brokers—Jan, 
27, Jarvis, Newmarket St. Mary, Suffolk, inn-keeper—Jan. 27, Mapp junior, Gray's 
Inn Lane, victualler—Jan, 27, Castle, Little Faringdon, Berkshire, miller—Jan. 28, 
RK. R. and D. Bealey, Manchester, shirt-manufacturers—Jan. 26, M*Manus, Liver- 
pool, commission-agent—Jan. 27, Gibson and M‘Glasson, Liverpool, silk-mercers— 
Jan. 27, Wright, Birkenhead, ironmonger—Jan. 26, Johnson junior, Liverpool, es- 
tate-agent—Jan. 27, Coupland and Colton, Liverpool, merchants—Jan, 26, Potts, 
Monks Coppenhall, Cheshire, brick-maker, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
Jan, 29, Cox, Southampton, grocer—Jan, 28, Dore, Stour Provost, Dor- 
1 C. Hall, New Boswell Court, and Neasdon, 
Middlesex, cattle-dealers—Jan. 27, Newgass, Newgate Street, dealer in photo- 
graphic apparatus and material—Jan, 27, Gratwick, Camberwell Green, cheese- 
monger—Jan, 27, Barnes and Cordingley, Bow Common, chemists—Jan, 26, Simes, 
George Street, Portman Square, painter—Jan. 26, Clough, Oxford Street, hosier— 
Jan. 26, Banes, Watling Street, warehouseman—Jan. 26, Purday, Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, music-publisher—Jan. 26, Earle, Salisbury Street, Strand, com- 
mission-agent—Jan. 26, Bentham, Sunderland, ship-owner—Jan, 26, Slade and 
Vining, Yeovil, attorneys—Jan. 28, Wilkinson, Warrington, grocer—Jan. 26, Bagot, 
Liverpool, woollen-draper—Jan. 29, Howl, Darlaston, Staffordshire, screw-bolt- 
manufacturer—Jan, 28, Johnson, Wakefield, upholsterer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—¥airbrother, Bow Street, Covent Garden, printer ; 
first div. of ls. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Cameron, Camomile 
Street, oilman ; first div. of ls, any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Marley 
and Reynolds, Old Broad Street, silkmen; first div. of 5s. on the separate estate of 
Marley, and first div. of 16s, 11d, on the separate estate of Reynolds, Thursday next 
and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Norton, Fleet Street, 
ladies’ outfitter ; first div. of ls. 10d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; 
Graham, Coleman Street — Hind, Pleasant Row, Pentonville, tea-dealer ; first div. of 
3s. 9d. Thursday next and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Wayre, Oxford Street, mantle-warehouseman ; first div. of 7s, 54d. Thursday next 
and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Mosley, Hyde Street, 
Bloomsbury, goldbeater ; first div. of 2s. 4d. Thursday next and three following 
Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Munday, Gosport, baker ; first div. of 2 
2}d. any Wednesday , Whitmore, Basinghall Strect—Gunton, Manca, Isle of 1 
grocer ; first div. of ls. RI. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Reed, 

of 6s. 
y Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Tucker, Threadneedle Street, 
share-broker ; first div. of 33d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Humphreys, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, underwriter; second div. of 2d. any 
Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Crowther, Manchester, commission- 
agent; first div. of 2s. Sjd. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Cheetham, 
Rochdale, cotton-spinner; first div. of 7s, 4}d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Lowe, Manchester, merchant ; third div. of 2d. any Tuesday ; Pott, Man- 
chester—Bentley, Warrington, ironmonger ; first div. of 3s. 4d. any Tuesday ; Pott, 
Manchester—Reay, Birmingham, corn-dealer ; first div. of 11¢. any Thursday ; Kin- 
near, Birmingham— Greene, Lichfield, banker ; second div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday, 
Kinnear, Birmingham ; and Monday and Tuesday the 11th and 12th of Jan. Swan 
Hotel, Lichfield. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—J. and W. Wallace, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manu- 
facturers, Jan. 12—Graham, Springburn, Glasgow, svrgeon, Jan, 11.—Cameron, 
Glasgow, brush-manufacturer, Jan, 8—M*‘kKenzie, Glasgow, painter, Jan. &— 
M‘Culloch, Glasgow, general merchant, Jan. 8—Smith, Dunbog, farmer, Jan. 11- 
Galloway, Alloa, seedsman, Jan. 13—Heandel, Glasgow, chemist, Jan, 8—Mack- 
intosh, Inverness, spirit-merchant, Jan, 15. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 8. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Gardiner and Co. Bristol, clothiers—Jackson and 
Mountford, hidderminster, plumbers— Mount and Fielding, Canterbury, attorneys 
—Page and Lees, Dorking and Reigate, estate-agents—Helmsing and Co, Hull, 
general-agents— Mason and Wright, Doncaster, attorneys— Moon and Scott, Liver- 
pool, merchants —Cheesman and Son, Neckinger Road, Bermondsey, tanners; as 
far as regards W. N. Cheesman—Shield and Co, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 
brokers—Openshaw and Co, Pimhole-within-Bury, Lancashire, woollen-manu- 
facturers—Bosseys and Mason, Woolwich, surgeons—Davenport and Rennie, 
Birmingham, japanned-table-cover-manufacturers—Lloyd and Walker, St. Swith- 
in’s Lane, attorneys—W. H. and G. Watson, Sunderland, ship-brokers—Pa- 
gan and Co. Rochdale, flannel-manufacturers—Brew and Schweitzer, Brighton, 
chemists—G. and T. Bramhall, Burnley, file-cutters—Jones and Co. Liverpool, 
ship-owners ; as far as regards W. Jones—Bromwich and Co. Bridgnorth, mercers 
~—Jellicoe and Wix, Turnwheel Lane, Cannon Street, merchants—T. and W. Wood, 
Ashbourn, Derbyshire, drapers—Birch and Miller, Barton-under-Need wood, Staf- 
fordshire, surgeons—Tomlinson and Co. Plymouth and Forfar, potato-merchants ; 
as far as regards M. Gee—Barker and Iliffe, Wolverhampton, patent-spindle-manu- 
facturers— King and Robertson, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, cabinet-makers—Cooper 
and Kelly, Fetter Lane, surgeons—Bruce and Co. Abchurch Lane, bill-brokers ; as 
far as regards J. Bruce—The West Leigh Colliery Co. West Leigh and Manchester 
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—Sandbach and Co. Liverpool ; as far as regards W. R. Sandbach —Helm and Co. 
Manchester, commi sion-merchants—Germaine and Co. Bristol, timber-merchants 
—Gillott and Co. Strand, tailors—Stevens and Churclies, Arthur Street W est, 
isinglass-dealers—Nichols and Sweeting, Basingstoke, surgeons—Green and Co, 
Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, iron-founders—Brodie and Co. Dunster Court, Mincing 
Lane, and George Y ard, Lombard Street, ship-agents ; as far as regards J. Brodie 
and J. Meston—M‘ Dougall and Lightburn, Liverpool, dyers—J. Walton senior and 
J. H. Walton, Leeds, tailors—Spottiswoode and Co. New Street Square, printers ; 
as far as regards E. C. "Wilson—Booth and Co. Falcon Street, Faleon Square,and Man- 
chester, merchants—Sharp and Co. Huddersfield, woollen-merchants—Hall and Co, 
Monkwearmouth Shore, ship-builders—The London Mantle and Shawl Co. St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and Paternoster Row—Hancorn and Skipper, High Street, Shore- 
ditch, surgeons—Palmer and Co. King’s Arms Yard, merchants; as far as ‘regards 
J. H. Palmer and J. Mackillop—Coleshill Coal Co, Bagilt, Flintshire—J. and T. 
Litton, Warringtcn, corn-dealers—Blakemore and Todd, Manchester, fustian-ma- 
nufacturers—Smith and Bellis, Manchester, soap-manufacturers—Nic holson and Co, 
Cannon Street West, warehouse men, 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—THomas Taytor, Hastings, hatter—Grornck Warp, 
Sandgate, Kent, hotel-keeper. 

Bankrupts.—Wiu11am Uarrarp, Bury St. Edmunds, butcher, to surrender Jan, 
22, Feb. 2: solicitors, Tarrant, Bond Court, Walbrook ; Brooke, Bury St. Ed- 
munds ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Tuomas Tayion, Hastings, tailor, Jan. 20, Feb. 19: solicitors, Reed and Mars- 
den, Friday Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 

Groner Wikis, Portsea, baker, Jan. 22, Feb. 9: solicitors, Low, Chancery 

wane; Low, Portsea; official assignee, Stanfeld, Basinghall Street. 

James Parker and James Ronxaup, Bread Street, commission-agents; Jan. 20, 
March |: solicitor, Murray, Birchin Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Joun Buitey, Leather Lane, butcher, Jan. 18, March 1: solicitor, Pearee, Gilt- 
spur Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Burier, Priory Road, W andsworth Road, victualler, Jan, 20, March 1: 
solicitors, Willoughby and Co. Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Witiiam Terny, Great Castle Street, Cavendish Square, cheesemonger, Jan, 21, 
Feb. 16: solicitors, Fraser and May, Dean Street, Soho; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Danret. Davies, Bread Street Hill, clothier, Jan. 19, Feb. 18: solicitor, Steinberg, 
Watling Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Wii Hesrwiit, W ilson Street, Finsbury, linen-draper, Jan. 19, Feb, 19: so- 
licitors, Hughes and Co, St, Swithan’s Lane ; ‘official assingnee, Edwards, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Joun Mavor Brown, Kineton, Warwickshire, apothecary, Jan, 21, Feb. 11: 
solicitors, Heath, Warwick; James and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

JosePx THompson junior, Dudley, plumber, Jan. 20, Feb. 10: solicitor, Bodding- 
ton, Dudley ; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

‘THomas and Anprew Oniver, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers, Jan, 21, Feb. 9: 
solicitors, Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham; Deverill, Nottingham; official as- 
signee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Tom Surrn and Wituiam Frierewer, Bradford, Yorkshire, fancy manufacturers, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 19: solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Young, Leetls. 

Epmunp and Joun Cocksuorr, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers, Jan, 
28, Feb. 26: solicitors, Waterworth and Wright, Keighley; Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Cnatsurn Cockcrorr, Halifax, picker-maker, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: solicitors, 
Mitchell, Halifax ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

James agd Curisvoruer Mercaurr, Richmond, Yorkshire, tailors, J: 6, Feb. 
23: solicitors, Robinson and Metcalfe, Richmond ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; offi- 
cial assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Wituiam Oxtapr, York, coal-merchant, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: solicitors, Singleton, 
York ; Clarke, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

AMES Moonrnovse, Howgill, Gisburn, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, Jan, 26, Feb. 
22: solicitors, Hartley and Carr, Colne ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds. : 

Anprew Tompson HonrymMan Datzien, late of Liverpool, wine-merchant, Jan, 
15, Feb, 11: solicitor, Stone, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool, 

Epwarp Rvsseit Davyt and Grorck Bowrrnaxk Davyr, Liverpool, metal- 
brokers, Jan. 15, Feb. 11: solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, 
Liverpool. 

James Latpiaw Cross, Liverpool, insurance-broker, Jan, 26, Feb. 
Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Janez Cuampers, Cheltenham, and Prestbury, Gloucestershire, grocer, Jan. 19, 
Feb. 16: solicitors, Pruen, Cheltenham; Abbott and Lucas, Bristol; official as- 
signee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Benjamin Patw Arnoip, Manchester, manufacturer, Jan. Feb. 15: solicitors 
Cropper, Liverpool; Hampson, Manchester ; official assignee, ser, Manchester. 

Wim Hancock, Manchester, builder, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: solicitor, Smith, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Joun Srvarr, Wig _ OSE, Jan. 19, Feb. 9: solicitor, Darlington, 
Wigan ; official assi , Pott, Manchester. 

WILLIAM Mowpray lo OOKUP Staindrop, Durham, banker, Jan. 14, March 4: soli- 
citor, Story, Neweast yne ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

Dividends.—Jan. 29, and Pue kle, borough of Southwark, and Corn Ex- 
change, ark Lane, i -Jan. 29, Christian, Mincing Lane, coffee-mer- 
chant—Jan. 29, Shaw, Southover, Lewes, grocer—Feb. 1, Nunn, ut Cireus, 
ind Scarborough; laceman—Feb. 1, Whiteside, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
watch-manufagturer—Jan, 29, Stephens, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, wine-mer- 
chant—Jan. 29, Rowing y, Cambridge, fellmonger—Jan. 29, Barlow, Macclestield, 
victualler— Fi , Wood, Ashton-under-Lyne, corn-dealer—Feb. 1, Minchin, 
Newport, Socnaantied hire, milliner—Jan. 28, Suckling junior, Birmingham, hop- 
dealer—Jan, 29, Roberts and Hanson, Halifax, worsted-spinners. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meecling.—dJan, 29, Brook, Lawrence Lane, and Bradford, Yorkshire, stutf-merchant 
—Jan, 29, Sparrow, Shoreditch, grocer—Jan Kinsella, New Bond Street, tailor 
—Jan. 27, Browne, Tottenham Court, drape b. 1, Hannaford, Trevalga Wh arf, 
Ratcliff Cross, Middlesex, slate-merchant—Feb,. 2, Minchin, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, milliner—Feb. 1, Gray, eH baker—Feb. 2, Edwards, Aberavon, 
Taibach, Glamorganshire, grocer—Feb. 1, J. B. and W. A. Bartlett, Bristol, tailors 
—Jan. 29 dge, Chatterton, Water, and Dunoakshaw, Lancashire, cotton- 
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Jan, 29, Cooke, Leeds, gr cer—Jan. 29, Parry, Liverpool, whitesmith 
, Turner and Turner junior, Liverpool, cordwainers—Jan, 29, Aston, Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire, victualler, 

Declarations of Dividends.—Rust, Surrey Place, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger ; 
first div. of ls. 9d. any Tuc radia ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Lrown, Ramsgate, 
painter ; first div. of 6s, &¢. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Elsam, 
Rishopsgate, merchant, and Bugbrook or Weedon, Northamptonshire, ironstoxe- 
master; first div. of 5jd. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basingh: ull Str —Gray, 
Bishop’s Waltham, commission-agent ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday ; Nicholson, 
Basingh: all Street— Burg , Manchester, bookseller ; first div. of 5s, 10d. any Tucs- 

Pott, Manchester—Threlfall, Preston, iron-merchant; first div. of 83d. 
Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Moffat, Annan, tanner, Jan. 14—Chappell and Anderson, 
Glasgow, brick-makers, Jan. 12—Russell gow, grocer, Jan. Ib—Cay and 
Ogilvie, Leith, merchants, Jan. 12—Philp, Glasgow, builder, Jan. 15— Morrison, 
Port Elphinstone, Inverury, Aberdeenshire, inn-keeper, Jan, (8—M‘Glashan, Edin- 
burgh, wine-merchant, Jan, 15—Mitchell, Glasgow, manufacturer, Jan, 13 




















PRICES CUR R ENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
Saturd. Senday, 


(Closing Prices.) 
Tuesday. | u ednes., Thurs. | Friday. 























3perCentConsols ..,....... --| shut -— -—— loage adj 4% | 
Ditto for Account .................-/4hexd.| 94 oy | oa) 943 
3 per Cents Reduced ....... 94} 91} | 95 } yj | 954 | 
New 3 per Cents vies o4} 94} 94} 9 | 9 | 
Long Annuities 2 — 2 i—i|-— | 
Annuities 1885 ..... -_- -_ Mamie) -- 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent .. : 217 219 | 220 «| 220 | 220 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... shut — | — | — | 
Exchequer Bills, 2). per diem | 6pm s { wt nin] & 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ — 98} —_— — | — 

—_—— — -_— -_-— ] -_— ae 





India Bonds, 4 per Cent .. 








FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 









































































































MastriaR ..ccccsccesccces Ct. — DUNE ececcccecverce ..-4) p. Ct.) 98f. 50 
Belgian .. . 4 -_— Mexican I— 203 
Ditto ..... — Peruvian . 4 79 
Brazilian ... 100 Portuguese Yes - a 44 
Buenos Ayres > 96 Russian ...... t— 1 
Chilian ...... oa 102 Sardinian . . 7 
Danish . -—— Spanish . . dlbexd 
Ditte ....20. ° . — |} Ditto New ‘Deferred } 26pex d 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilde ‘ 64} Ditto Passive .... ereees LY} 
Ditto .........0 eee 99 Turkish..... ‘— oof 
French ...... 69f. 25 Venezuela SY 31 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwayvs— Bankxs— 
Bristol and Exeter...... iomene 90 «=| Australasian ....... sueeiended 83 
Caledonian..... ‘| 89} | British North ‘Ameri  — 
Chester and H 383 | CHEF wccccvccces oe 60 
Eastern Countie Cn | Colonial os 263 
Edinburgh and Giasge ee 6a} Commercial of London ...... +f 21 
sgow and South \ ee a Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Ch 4. 18) 
Great Northern .......... | 1» London .....-0.0e008 seeeeees veel 51} 
Great South. and West. Ireland .| 98 London and County ........- | 28) 
Great Western...... eta 59) |} London Chrtd. ink. of Australia 1s4 
Lancashire and York ° 95 | London Joint Stock..... aa 295 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... -—- } London and We stminster ° . 46 
London, Brighton & South C 108} | National Bank .........++ ( — 
London and Blackwall ! 6] National Provincial . ‘| _ 
London and North-We bd? | | New South Wales. i— 
London and South-Western. ia 98 | Oriental ..... } 32 
Manchester, Shefticid,& Lincoln 40 | Provincial of Ir 59 ex d. 
Midland ....... | 93} South Australia...... . Sal 
Midland Great Wester —_— | Union of Australia 504 
North British. 53 Union of London... | 21 
North-Eastern 97h | a i 
North-Eastern—York . 854 w estern Bank of London.... 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve: rh mpton| 32} | Docks 
Scottish Central ...... {| —— | East and West India ........ 
Scottish Midland......... | 734 London . ee 
South-Eastern and Dover | 734 St. Kathe rine 
Eastern of France sale 28} Victoria ....... 
Fast Indian ......... ‘| lly MisceELLANEovs— 
Geelong and Me Ibourne 203 Australian Agricultural. 25 
—— Trunk of Canada . aa oa British American Land. 33 
in Peninsular . ene 22 Canada. . 135 
me at Western of Canada see 21) Crystal Palac | lj 
Paris and Lyons .....++++500.) 354 Electric Tele graph , { 107 
Mines— | General Steam. 2 
Australian. e0ese lt National Discount. el 4 
Brazilian Imperia —_— London Discount .. 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey é 12} Peninsular and Ori 7 
Cobre Copper ....... | ash Royal Mail Steam, .. 55 
Rhymney Iron........ gocustunct 203 | South Australian ............ oot 35) 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 6th day of Jan. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ......000es000 +0. £26,587 | Government Debt.....++++++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. -> 12,112,925 

Silver Bullion, .....-seccceeee - 








£26,587 ,925 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

. £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
3 : ding Dead Weight Annuity ry 309 


£26,587,925 


Proprictors’ Capital..... 





Rest... .cccceseces 

Public Deposits* Other Securities, ..........+ +++ 25,661,066 
Other Deposits . . Notes....... 

Seven Days and other Bills... 850, | Gold and Silver Coin 








£41,045, 56 £41,045 563 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 





BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. . 
Foreign Gold i ars, 8 ‘ 317 § Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 7 10 o.. 00 
oes ign Gold - Bars, Standard, £3 1 9 | Seen, Welsh Bars.... 7 0 * 710 0 
Mexican Dollars .....++ee+++05 » ©0080 Lead, British Pig ... 2 > 2410 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - Ovo °*O 2110 © 


Steel, Swedish Keg... 21 0 :: 


GRAIN, Steak Lane, Jan, 8. 

s. s 
. 64 to 66 | Indian Corn. 34 to 38 
Oats, Feed.. 34—37 





8 s 
w Ln R.0. Oto 0 Fine ... 
Foreign, RK 





White F. 56 — 58 Maple .... Fine 
Bye .cccces a 3 White .... % | Poland 
Barley oe Blue Pine .... 
Malting .. 3 Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.... 
Malt, Ord... Marrow... 40—46 Fine.... 30 

















WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 2 | Per Qr ial) of England and Wales. 
Whee ca 7 ld. Wheat iss. Td. | Rye ...-.+. B39. dd, 
6 3 | NRarley . 35 Beans -@ 98 
Oats ; 4 | Oats.. -8 @ Peas. - 0 6 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 
Town made ......... -per sack ” to 50s. | Butter—Dest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds .. coeves — 43 i. Os. to SI. ltée, per owt. 



















Essex and Suffolk, on boare | ship 35 — 37 ver wt, 568, — 60s, 
Norfolk and Stoc M cccccccee 33 3h 7 
American . .per bar rel 24 — 28 
CAmadian ....ccceceseesess 26 — 28 


Bread, 6d. to Sd. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT 











NewGate ano Leapenma.t.* CarrLe Marker.” | Heap or CartLe at THe 
s. d s. a” s. 4 &. 4 sd s. ad CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 2t0o31l0to4 2. $3 Btod 6 to 4 10 Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 6 4—a§ 2=—5§ 6 Reasts.. 4 782 
Veal... 3 8—40—4 8 .«.. 46—48—5 0 Sheep ..19,015 .. 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 .... 4 O—46—4 8 Calves... 65. 
Lamb. 0 O—060 O—0 6 00-0 O—0 0 Pigs ... 150. 
° To sink the offal, per 8 lb 
Hors WOOL, 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 50s. to 68s. | Down Tege ........00+ _anthae 7 sid to 174. 
Mid and Rast Kent ditto 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers .....e000. = 0 
Sussex ditto.......ee .» &— : Leicester Fleeces ee is -— Oo 
Farnham ditte .. o— 0 Combing Skins lo — 13 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





























SMivHriEty. Warrrenmai es CumBERLAND 

Hay, Ge 65s. to 70s 65s. to 80s. to 86s. 

1 nlU— «(CHO 6 = “o-— 74 

NOW ..cces ee uv _ 0 o-_ eves ee o-— 0 

Clover. so 06 100 » — 100 .,.. “u — 100 

Wheat Straw 2 — 3 “xa = 2 — 33 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souc hang, Sayers Ib. 28. Od. to 2s. Bd Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 46.10d.to 5s, Od. 
Congou, fine .... -) ll —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 12 —M4 6 
Pekoe, tlowery o—4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib,. 0 4 — © 7 

In bone Duty Is od per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 42 0 — 0 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 80s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian. perton.260 0 — 0 @ 
rdinary ......+- Od. to 56s. 0d.) Tallow P = c.. ;>é - 0 0 

inidad (in bond Od. to 92s. Od. | Tow s3-- 0 0 

Awe. dr. Carolina.. 20s. Od. to 22s. Od, | Rape Oil, English refined 42 o— 43 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26«. 1 q | BYOWN...see00+ 41 6 = 42 0 
West India Molasses.... 158. 6d. to 17s. Od, | Linseed Oil... - 00 
POTATOE Ss Cocoa-nut Oi! . -«# 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. = tons 20s Palm Oil. —42 0 
9” Shaws o | Linsee 4 Oil- ~cake, perton . 200 : - 0 0 

York Regents... ‘11290 —150 | Coals, Hetton e., . - 090 

crovees e1008O® —190 BESS ccocese - 0° 





Scotch 4, «+. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 


PICCOLOMINI, SPEZIA, SANNIER, ALDI- 
GHIERI, BELLETTI, VIALETTI, LUCHESI, and GIU 


GLINI 

Their successive representations having been received 
with enthusiasm, 1°. TROVATORF, LA FIGLIA DEL 
REGGIMENTO, LA FAVORITA, and LA TRAVIATA, 
will be! repeated on Tuesday next, January 12, Wednesday, 
January 13, and Thursday, January M. 

Prices.—Pit oy 12s. 6d. Boxes (to hold four persons) 
—Pit and One Pair, 2/. ; Grand Tier, 3/. 3s.; Two Pair, 
= 5s.4 Three P Lis. ; Gallery Boxes, 10s. Gallery Stalls, 

8s. 6d. Gallery, 
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| ER MAJESTYY’S THEATRE. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has graciously signi 

fied her intention of honouring with her presence a SERIES 
of FOUR FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, intended to be 
presented at the period of the approaching NUPTIALS o 
her Royal Highness the PRINCESS ROYAL with toyal 
Highness the Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM of PRUSSIA. 

The general arrangements are under the direction of Mr. 
Mitchell, in coéperation with Mr. Lumley, and favoured by 
the assistance of the following Managers of the Metropolitan 
Theatres— 
Mr. Smith.... 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 












Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
- Haymarket Theatre. 
- Adelphi Theatre. 

$s Pyne.. Lyceum Theatre. 
Mr. Robson ond Mr. ‘Em: ien.. Olympic Theatre. 
And Mr. Phelps .. Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
The programme will comprise the following entertain 

ts. 





men 

On Tvrspay, Janvany 19—MACBETH. Produced under 
the direction of Mr. Phelps. Macbeth, Mr. Phelps; Lady 
Macbeth, Miss Helen Faucit. With Locke’s incidental mu- 
sic, under the direction of Mr. benedict. And Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s farce of TWICE KILLED, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley will perform. 

HURSDAY, Jancary 21—Ralfe’s new opera, THE ROSE 
OF CASTILLE, by Miss Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Weiss, and 
the Operatic Company of the Lyceum Theatre. Conductor, 
Mr. A. Mellon. And a Comic Afterpiece. 

Sarurvay, Janvany 23—An Italian Opera, by Malle. Pic- 
colomini, Sig. Giuglini, and the principal artistes of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. With a Ballet Divertissement, and a Fes- 
tival Cantata, composed by Howard Glover. 

Fourth Performance—An English Comedy, by Mr. Buck- 
tone’s company of the Haymarket Theatre. And an After- 
piece, in which Mr. Wright and members of the Adelphi 
Company will perform. 

On each occasion the National Anthem will be sung after 
the first performance of the evening. 

Admission to the Pit, (for which a limited number of 
tickets will be issued,) half-a-guinea; Gallery Stalls, (re- 
served and numbered,) 6s. ; Gallery, 3s. 

Applications for boxes, ere hestra-stalls, and tickets, to be 
made at the Box-oftice of the Theatre ; and at Mr. Mitchell’ 3 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


wa ry 

ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL, 

Physician . their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. PHYSICAL and NA- 
TURAL MAGIC, without the aid of any apparatus. TWO 
HOURS OF ILLUSIONS. Wenpnespay and Sarvrpay 
Afternoons at 3, and Every Evening at 8. Stalls, 5s.; Bal 
cony Stalls, 4s.; Boxes, 3°.; P .; Gallery, Is.; Private 
Boxes, Two Guineas, One Guinea- and-a-half, "and One 
Guinea. Places to be secured at Mr. Mircuen.’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


ECTURES TO WORKING MEN.— 
The following Courses of EVENID LECTURES will 
be delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, during the present session— 
saa ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by G. G. Sroxts, M.A. 
R.S. 
2. ON THE FIRST — OY CHEMISTRY, 
W. Horrman, Ph. D. F.R.S. 
3. ON METAL aby oes Peacy, M.D. P.R.S 























by 
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The first course of Six Lectures on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM will be commenced at 8 o'clock on Monday 
January 18th. Tickets may be obtained by Working Men 
only, on and after Monday the 1th instant, from Ten to 
Four o'clock, upon payment of a registration fee of 6d. 
Each applicant is requested to bring his name, address, and 
oceupation written on a piece of paper, for which the ticket 
will be exchanged. TRENHAM REEKS, lp Registrar. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
—Notice is may! given, that the RATE of IN TE. 
REST to Depositors in this Bank for amounts of 5007. and 
upwards is this day RE DUCED to 4 per cent, until fur- 
th: r notic J. W. GILBART, 
January Tth, 1858. _Gene oral Manager. 


Q’ 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 
4 —Notice is hereby given that the ANNUAL GENE 
RAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bank 
in Lothbury , on Wepnespay the 20ru mstant, at one o'clock 
» DECLARE a DIVIDEND; to ELECT THREE 
ECTORS ia the room of Wittras Tire, Esq. M.P. 
u.S., Jom~ Lewis Ricarpo, Esq, M.P., and CHarces 
Gisars, Esq. who retire by rot m, but being eligible for 
reelection offer themsclycs ac ns aly and for other pur- 
poses. liy order of 
J. Ww. GILE re 
January 1858 
a of the Company will be Closed until 
, to ) prepare for the Di vide nd. 


LY ERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
























ard, 

» General Manager. 

I othbury, 
Th 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices : 
Castle Street, Liverpool ; 





20 and 21, » Adelaide Place, London ; 


Stree ct, Manchester ; 
128, Ingr: am Street, Glasgow. 
BU SINESS. 







By iums 





cove Fire Insur anc 







Lite Insurance Total Premiums . 
«+++ Received for Annuities... 

- Paid to Annuitants . 
ANNUITIES, IMMEDIATE OR DET 








ERIE Dn 
POLICIES A 



















BONUSES GUAR ANTE ED WHEN THE 
ISSUED 
NO STAMP-DUTY 
Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire 1 
Christmas ave reminded tha J 
same will be found at the 0 
pool and London, and in the hands of the A vents. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
December i857. . : 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
The family medicine-chest that is furnished with these 
P »werful remedies needs nothing more. Indigestion, general 
cebility, liver complaints, eruptions, sores, wounds, ulcers, tu- 
s, &c., are infallibly cured by their use ; they recruit the 
» and infuse tone and vigour to the whole system ; the 
physical powers become light and buoyant; and that great 
estof earthly blessings “ a sound mind in a sound body " is 
the result. Thousands of persons who have been cured of 
the above complaints know this to be literally true. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Professor 
Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and RE. Muir, Malta. 











COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
we General and Professional Education 
on a Military ; preparatory to the Universities, Sand- 
hurst, and “Addiscomibe, For a Prospectus describing the 
objects of this Institution—founded under distinguished 
patronage, with the hichest educational advantages—sce the 
paste rly Review, and the United Service, the Dublin Uni- 
er’s Magazines, for this month ; or apply to 
Wallace Barrow, Re <ident Commandant, at the Col- 
Term commences on the 2ist instant. 


OF ALL CLASS 


genuine value and profit in 
terms of mutual advantaze. 
to draw the attention of 
nagers of estates, private 
j seeking investments of 
security and yalue, to the spe 1 advantages they can offer 
at the present mome nt, in legitimate mining investments. 
The high business position and influence of Messrs. H. R. 
and Co. enable them to secure t! rliest and most import- 
ant information in mining ies, and exclusive acce 
to numerous valuable inv They have a very la 
connexion, and practical experience in British Mining, 
chiefly Devon and Cornish, extending over 18 years. 
Bankers, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. and Co. Address, Hcuert 
Rye and Co. 77, Old Broad Street, I 


MO GUN AND PISTOL MAKERS. 


Notice is hereby given, that the Secretary of State for 
a ar is prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for “ SETTING- 

UP” PISTOL CARBINES of the present Pattern. The ma- 
terials for which, with some very trifling exceptions, will be 
issued from the Government Stores. 

Forms of tender and full particulars may be obtained by 
personal or written application at this office, and patterns 
and specifications may be inspected at the Tower of London. 

All tenders must be returned, properly indorsed “ Tender 
for Setting-up Pistol Carbines,”’ on or before Turspay the 
19th instant, addressed to the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

No Tenders will be considered if not in all respects com- 
plete. YN, for Director of Contracts. 

War Office, Pall Mail, eh January 1857. 


{YONTRACT for COALS for BERMUD 
General of the Navy, 


/ Department of the Storekeeper 
Somerset Place, 5th January 1858. 
The Commiesioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land do h by give Not that on Tvuespay, the 26th in- 
stant, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to Contract for supplying and de- 
livering into store at her Majesty's Naval Yard at Bermuda, 
a cargo of about 400 tons of 
SIMPSON’S PONTOPS, 
WINDSOL’S PONTOPS, 
COWEN’S GAREFIELD, or 
BELL'S PRIMROSE COALS 
A bill of lading in triplicate for the coals to be delivered 


(AVALR Y 


SURREY. 









lege. 
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gentlemen, and 




























































at the Admiralty, Somerset Place, by or before the 26th 
February next. 
A form of the tender may be scen at the said office. No 


tender will be received after two o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or 
an a ent for him duly authorized in writing. 

y tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“ Tender for Coals for Bermuda " ; and must be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a re- 
sponsible person, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum o ”. for the due perfurmance ofthe 
contract. 


TT 

BEAUTE UL COMPLEXION.—ROW- 

LAND'S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladics 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous Visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. Car rion.—The words “ KOWLAND'S 
KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


JJOTAIR, 5, VE JOYCE'S 





































G AS, V EST A, 
STOVES.—Stoves for the economic at and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warehouses, sssages, basements, and the 
like, being at this scason demandec, WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
invites attention to! ivalled assortment, adapted (« 

or the other) to every conceivable requirement, at prices 
from 10s. each to 30 as. lis variety of register and 
other stoves, fen¢ kitchen ranges, is the larg 


existence. 
WiLLiaM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Tilustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Shef 

field Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Man- 
tel-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, ors, Tea-Urns and 
«, Clocks, , Baths and Toilet 

Turnery, Iron and Bedding, Re a- 
uM &e. &e., with Li nd Plans ‘of t 
ah Show-rooms Street, w aa hy 
Perry’s Place, Le 




















Lamps, Gaseli 
ible Cutlery 








Kettles, Tea-Tr 
Ware, 












t 39, Oxf 
and 6, 





Street; a 


nd 3, Ne n 
don.— Esta blished 1529 


t. DEJ 
I IGHT- BROWN 
4 tirely free fr 
prescribed with ti 





ONGH'S 
COD-LIVER OIL, 
m nauseous flavour 2 after taste, is 
est success by the Faculty, as the 
t effectual remed 

. rheumatism, sciatica, diseases of 
the skin, ne ckets, infantile wasting, gencral de 
bility, @ lous affect i« Numerous spontaneous 
testimonials from Physicians of European reputation attest 
that, in innumerable cases wi > other k is of Cod- Liver 
Oil had been ~~ nd copiously administered, with littl 










bronchitis, asthma 




























or no benefi e Jongh's ¢ rduced immediate 
relicf, arre . th. Sold in 
Imperial Half Pir ‘ Pints, id Quarts, @s. , 
capsuled and lal ned with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and 
signature, without which none can possibly be genuine, by 
most respectable Chemists — rurhout the pr »vinees 
OLYSAL ) RYTAIL DErot 
| ANSAR, HARFORD, co 77, STRAND , LONDON, W.C. 
_DR. DI NGM Ss risu I 


—BY ROYAL Lt Prk KS FAT) Nt 

wiitt’s SMOC-MAIN L EVI 

is allowed by upw irds of 200 Me 
H the 
spring, 
soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requ isting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sle ptive circular may be h ud, 
and the Truss (v cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, Me Ss ae ytd the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer. Mr. WHI Piccadilly. 
BLAS fic STOCK iNGS, KN E iE -CAPS, 

4 &e. for VARICOSE VEIN and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Tacy 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1és. each ; 
Postage 6d. Jonn Wart, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly. 








be the most effective inve 
HERNIA. The us ec of 
effects, is here avoi 
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¥ for consun iption, | 


EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 


| QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas ; also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Sows’ New Illustrated Cata- 
lozuc of Bedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free. —196, Tottenham Court Road, w. 


[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to I. Barepennacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on accou “y 
of its refreshin< qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’s Roy ee of Flowers, Ira 
New Bond Street, fac ing Redmayne 


rb sh .r eee 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—The new style 
. of French Toilet Bottles, Fancy Boxes, and Baskets of 
‘erfumery, &c., from 6d. to 5i. 5s. tirds’ Nests, Scent 
a rs, ‘and other Novel Ornaments, conti 1ining P Perfume * 
for Christmas Tr . to 10s. 6d. Perfumed Alma- 
nack, 6d. ; by pe st, for seven Stamps. Wholesale and Ke- 
tail, at R IMME! "S96, Strand ; and Crystal Palace. 


[) & LOCOCK’S PUL LMON 


WAPEKS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 

















NIC 
of asth- 
th and 













To singers and public speakers they a Munble 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
asant taste. Price ls. ljd. 2s. 9d. and Ils. per box. Sold 





ra C ’ + + = 

()SLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest desigus always on view at 44, Oxford Street, 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, De s, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description « ible Glass, 
ces. A large and choice collection of 
" the newest description. Export and 
valeting ordese executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufae tory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


, ye <a> al 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
4 NOTICE Mvote has the pleasure to announce 
that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi 
ciently advanced to provide increased accommodation for 
the Subseribers and greater facilities for the rapid exchange 
of books. The supplies of the higher class of works, for the 
circulation of which the Library was originally established, 
> also largely increased, and will be further augmented by 


















—C. E. 


























addition of nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes in 
es course of the present and ensuing season.—509, New Ox- 
ord Street, January 1558. 
=~ ADUDNTa awn Y y 
pake ENTS AND GUARDIANS ARE 
invited to inspect Messrs. NTCOLL’S New Establish 
, WARWICK HOUSE, lit, REGENT STREET, LON- 
, devoted expressly for nanufacture of Young Gen- 
tlemen’s Clothing of the best qualities, and at the most 
moderate prices. 
Esk 5 NICOLL’S ISTABLISH- 
TS are thus divided —NUMBER 114 REGENT 
STKEET, is their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle- 
men’s Evening and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 














manufacture of » Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER 142 is their 


new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles in 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER 144 contains their other new 
) rtment for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 
secured * wide ead confidence. The Wholesale Ware- 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz. 













29, 30, 3l,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 
is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL ; and the addresses of the various 
Agents are duly advertised in the journals of the United 
Kingdom and the | c Monies s. 


is day, Ir 8vo. l0s. 6d. 
HE INTERP RETER: a Tale of the 
War. By G. J. Wuyre Metvinie. Ori- 
ginally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
y the same Author, 
DIGBY GR. AND. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6¢. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Two vols, lis, 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, W 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
NEW MONTHL .. sr Rk yy BY SHIRLEY 
THE GOR DIAN. KNOT. 


o0Ks, Author of ** Aspen Court.” 
completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
tiens by John Tenniel. Price Is. 

** This story, which initiates the ye 
of continuous ple sure th: oughout, 
ties of ~ writer, and exhibits 
character ¢ a happy style of 


st Strand. 





By Snrrerry 
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with Illustra- 








r with a promise 
has all the good 
a power of =ke tch- 

humorous il 





lustra- 




























tion of every ae manners, Which absorb the attentior 
of the reader.”— Mornin id " ‘onicle, 
ENGLISH L ADI TES IN INDIA. 

A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year 
in Bengal in 1856-57. By MADELEE: rk A. Watnact 
Dentor. 2 vols. post &§vo. with numerous Engravings, 
21s. 

I't. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Antu 
Trotiorr, Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 5 vols 
post Svo, 

** Here are scenes from family life, more true, more 
pathetic, and more skilfully sustained than any that 
‘ can be found exe. ptin the writings of famous el- 

"—Saturday Revicw. 

‘Int this new work the author exhibits his wot ted 
skillin seizing upon prominent features which admit of 
pointed satirical « mbodiment. Captain Cutwater is a 
very capital character -Spectator, 

** The author has had three genuine successes as a 
novelist—this is the most rema:kable. The scene of 
action is wider, the interest more varied, the eclarac- 
ters drawn from more general classes.”— Leader. 

IV. 
NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 

HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 

y Dr. Dorax, Author of * Lives of the Queens of 

gland of the House — Post 8vo. 19s. 64. 





ILLUSTRATED ° RESENT BOOK, 
FAIRY FABLES. By Curmperr 
Bror, With numerous I!lustrations by Alfred Crow- 
quill, 7s. 6d. 

VI. 

READING FOR WINTER EVENINGS 
GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM 
FANCIES. By Hats Frtswen.. Crown 8vo. 2+. 
London: Ricnanp Benriey, New Burlington Stre: 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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January 9, 1858.] 
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Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price Is, 6 


cloth, 
HE WORKS of JOHN WEBSTER. 
With some Account of the Author, and Notes. 
By the Rev. A. Dyer. A New Edition, revised and 
corrected, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


KEITH'S JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL 
ATLASE 








1, 

SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New Ex n, with En- 
larged Mars of Scorn np, IneLanxp, 1 Switzrer- 
LAND, and a Mar of Pavestine. 25 M 
colours, and Index. Imperial 4to. 
8vo. price 12s. Gd. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL Gusensrny, 
18 Plates, with Dese riptive Letterpress. 12s. 






SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


20 Plates, with Index, 12s. 6d. 


4. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. 
R. Hrxp, F.R.A.S. 18 coloured Plates an 
tions. 12s. Gd. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR CLAss- 
ES, including a Mar of CANAAN and Patestiye. ito. 
with Index, 7s. 6¢. 

** They are as superior to all School Atla 
our knowledge, as were the larger works of the 
author in advance of those that preceded them. 
Educational Times. 

** Decidedly the best School Atlases we has 
seen.” —English Journal of Education. 

“The plan of these Atlases is admir 
excellence of the plan is rivalled by the t 
execution. .... The best security for the acer 
substantial value of a School Atlas is to hav 
the hands of aman like our author, 
his skill by the execution of muc hh larger works, and 
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NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS. 


—_—____— 


In February, post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. 


+ By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 





d Descrip- | 






who has perfected | 


+* This volume will contain those portions of Blackstone’s great Work which form the subject of exami 
vition for the title of Associare ix Arrs, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 


} wes 
This day, feap. 8vo. 2 vols. 9s, 


BRITISH INDIA; ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY, 


Considered with Reference to the Mutinies of 1857. 
OF LECTURES by JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrister- 
MACMILLAN and Co, 


Albemarle Street. 





SERIES at-Law. 


Cambridge : 





This day, crown 8vo. 9s, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A. 


Late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton. 
By JOIIN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. 


Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl Spencer, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD- SPORTS. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6¢. 8vo. cloth gilt, 





gained a character which he will be careful not to | 

jeopardize by attaching his name to anything that is | S tm Ts T 

erude, slovenly, or superficial.”—Seofsman. ‘ Ll () | N G S BR N 1) S 
Wiu..1am Biackxwoop and Sons, Fdinburgh & London 


NEW WORKS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


lL. 
The SECOND EDITION of 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR 


JANUARY 1838. Price Half-a-Crow 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 


In a Series of Letters. By the Right 
Leonarps, Price Half-a-Crown, 


3. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE: 


THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REY. AMOS 
BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE 
By Gre NGI Enior. 
Originally pe tblished in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Intwo vi ikea 8vo. price 21s, 


THE EIGHTEEN ‘CHRISTIAN CEN- 


LAW. 
Hon, Lord Sr. 


TURIES. By the Rev. Jawes Wurrr, Autl re 
** Landmarks of English History,” Sc, Post Svo. 
7s. 6d, 


THORNDALE; OR THE CONFLICT 


OF OPINIONS. By Winniam § SMirn, 


‘Athelwold: a Tragedy” ; ‘A Dise se on 
Ethies.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
6. 
THE ROSCe BEL TRACTS. 

Relating to scape of Charl est Second r 
the La ‘ nt Ad- 
ventur A.M. \ 
New Ex llinistra- 
tions. In8 





RECREATIONS OF CHRISTO PHER 
NORTH, ; 
Fernien, Ce 


plete in 2 vols. pri ive. 
IN ne PRESS 


SEA-SIDE 


COMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLEs, AN 


JERSEY By Groner H. Lewes, Author of 
** Life and Works of Goethe,” Xe. In ‘vo. with 
Illustrations. Inay ‘ 


Il. 
Tur Seventu Vorrur 01 


sf ” 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, FROM 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE AC- 
CESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, By Sir Ar- 
cmBpaLp Auison, Lart. D.C.L. 
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